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A  Study  in  Original  Sources. 

By  William  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

Daring  the  War  of  Secession  only  two  single  ship 
combats  were  fought  a  Voutranee  upon  the  high  seas.  In 
one  the  C.  S.  S.  Alabama  was  the  victor,  in  the  other  she 
was  the  vanquished.  In  the  first  the  U.  S.  S.  Hattera$,  a 
ship  of  equal  size  and  crew  and  mounting  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  as  the  victor,  was  destroyed  in  a  thirteen- 
minute  night  engagement,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
neither  commander  knew  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
opponent.  In  the  second  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge  sunk  the 
Confederate  cruiser  after  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  of 
prearranged  noonday  duel.  The  Keartarge  had  with  the 
Alabama  so  many  points  of  equivalence  and  counterbal¬ 
ance  that  it  may  well  to  review  them  somewhat  in 
detail. 

“The  Keanarge  was  really  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  a  man-of-war,  staunch  and  well  built;  the  Alabama 
was  made  for  flight  and  speed,  and  was  much  more  lightly 
constructed  than  her  chosen  antagonist”,  compares  Com¬ 
mander  John  McIntosh  Kell,  executive  officer  of  the 
Alabama,  in  his  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Life  (pp.  245-6). 
“The  Alabama",  continues  Kell,  “had  one  more  gun,  but 
the  Keartarge  carried  more  metal  at  a  broadside.  The 
seven  guns  of  the  Keanarge  were  two  11-inch  Dabigrens, 
four  32-pounders,  and  one  rifled  28-pounder.  The  Ala- 
bama't  eight  guns  were  six  82-pounders,  one  8-inch  and 
one  rifled  100-pounder.  The  crew  of  the  Alabama  all  told 
was  149  men,  while  that  of  the  Keartarge  was  162  men.” 

Kell  omits  from  his  statement  of  the  armament  of  the 
Keartarge  one  12-pounder  howitzer.  Ten  rounds  of 
shrapnel  and  canister  were  fired  from  this  gun. 
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The  statistical  data  of  the  navy  lists  show  the  two  ships 
to  be  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  The  Keartarge  was 
201  feet  4  inches  long,  her  adyersary  being  10  feet  2 
inches  longer ;  her  beam  33  feet  10  inches,  being  2  feet 
2  inches  greater  than  the  Alabama' % ;  her  draft  of  14  feet, 
one  foot  less,  and  the  tonnage  1031  in  comparison  with 
1050.  The  Keartarge  was  built  in  the  navy  yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  a  cost  of  $298,049.22.  She  was 
launched  September  11,  1861,  and  went  into  commission 
the  middle  of  the  following  January.  The  Alabama  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Laird,  ship  builders  on  the  Mersey, 
England,  at  contract  price  of  X47,500.  She  left  the 
ways  May  15, 1862,  as  the  Enrica,  and  was  commissioned 
on  the  high  seas  as  the  C.  S.  S.  Alabama,  August  24, 
1862. 

As  to  speed,  “both  ships  had  made  thirteen  knots”, 
says  John  M.  Browne,  surgeon  on  the  Keartarge,  in  an 
article  in  the  April,  1886,  Century  Magazine  (p.  934), 
but  “at  the  time  of  the  battle  the  Alabama  made  ten 
knots.  The  masts  of  the  Keartarge  were  low  and  small ; 
she  never  carried  more  than  top-sail  yards,  depending 
upon  her  engines  for  speed.  The  greater  size  and  height 
of  the  masts  of  the  Alabama  and  the  heaviness  of  her 
rig  (barque)  gave  the  appearance  of  a  larger  vessel  than 
her  antagonist.” 

“Most  of  the  line  officers  of  the  Keartarge  were  from 
the  merchant  service,  and  of  the  crew  only  eleven  men 
were  of  foreign  birth.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  Alabama 
were  formerly  officers  in  the  United  States  Navy ;  nearly 
all  of  the  crew  were  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  a  few  of 
whom  were  said  to  belong  to  the  ‘Royal  Naval  Reserve.’  ” 

On  the  latter  point.  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alabama,  writes  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  753) 
that :  “The  stories  that  ran  the  round  of  the  Federal 
papers  at  the  time,  that  my  crew  was  composed  mainly 
of  trained  gunners  from  the  British  practice  ship  Excel¬ 
lent,  were  entirely  without  foundation.  I  had  on  hoard 
some  half  dozen  British  seamen,  who  had  served  in  ships 
of  war  in  former  years,  but  they  were  in  no  respect  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  rest  of  the  crew.” 

The  physical  condition  of  the  two  ships  as  they  ap- 
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proached  the  duel  is  reflected  in  their  past  services.  The 
Kearsarge,  Captain  C.  W.  Pickering,  immediately  upon 
being  commissioned,  was  ordered  to  European  waters  in 
search  of  the  C.  S.  S.  Sumter,  Captain  Raphael  Semmes. 
A  month  later  she  arrived  at  Madeira,  but  her  perform¬ 
ance  did  not  inspire  Pickering  with  love  for  his  ship, 
and  he  made  an  unfavorable  report  on  her  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  found  the  Sumter  to  be  repoited  at 
Gibraltar.  The  cruise  of  the  first  Confederate  commerce- 
destroyer  had  reached  her  end,  and,  though  she  was  now 
laid  up,  the  Kearsarge  was  engaged  most  of  March  and 
April  off  Gibraltar  to  prevent  her  possible  escape.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  spring  the  Keanarge  spent  “two  months  at 
the  royal  dockyard  at  Cadiz,  undergoing  repairs  upon 
machinery”,  reports  Captain  Pickering  (Offi.  Rec.,  Ser. 
I,  Vol.  1,  p.  393).  She  then  returned  as  watch  dog  at 
Gibraltar,  in  the  fall  being  relieved  of  this  duty  by  the 
Chippewa.  After  a  short  cruise,  a  board  of  survey  pro¬ 
nounced  her  machinery  in  unsafe  condition,  October  27, 
and  she  returned  to  the  dockyard  at  Cadiz.  Here  she 
remained  until  her  repairs  were  completed  on  March  19, 
1863.  Then  the  Keanarge,  under  a  new  commander, 
Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  put  to  sea  and  cruised  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  was  found  necessarj-  to  go  into  dock  on  the 
Thames  river  for  a  week’s  repairs.  The  arrival  of  the 
(7.  S.  S.  Rappahannock  at  Calais  and  the  C.  S.  S.  Georgia 
at  Bordeaux,  caused  the  Keanarge  again  to  become  watch 
dog.  During  the  middle  of  May  she  ran  into  Flushing, 
Holland,  for  a  few  days’  repair  to  her  copper  bottom. 
Winslow  reported  that  he  “received  from  the  officials  at 
Flushing  every  facility  for  the  work  by  the  offer  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  mechanics  without  limit ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  say  that  a  ready  disposition  and  kindness  was  in  all 
instances  manifested  to  assist  us.”  (Offi.  Rec.,  Ser.  I, 
Vol.  3,  p.  37.)  The  climax  of  her  destiny  was  approach¬ 
ing.  All  her  defects  of  ship  and  machinery  had  been 
overcome  in  the  six  months  spent  in  dockyards,  and  the 
crew  were  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

“On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June,  1864,  the  Keanarge^' 
turning  again  to  Surgeon  Browne’s  article  (p.  923),  “was 
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lying  at  anchor  in  the  Scheldt,  off  Flushing,  Holland. 
The  cornet  suddenly  appeared  at  the  fore,  and  a  gun  was 
fired.  These  were  unexpected  signals  that  compelled 
absent  officers  and  men  to  return  to  the  ship.  Steam  was 
raised,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  off  and  all  hands  called, 
Captain  Winslow  gave  the  welcome  news  of  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Dayton,  our  minister  to  France,  announcing 
that  the  Alabama  had  arrived  the  day  previous  at  Cher¬ 
bourg  ;  hence  the  urgency  of  departure,  the  probability 
of  an  encounter,  and  the  expectation  of  her  capture  or 
destruction.  The  crew  responded  with  cheers.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  day  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  Kear$arge  at 
Dover,  for  dispatches,  and  the  day  after  (Tuesday)  her 
appearance  off  Cherbourg,  where  we  saw  the  Confederate 
flag  flying  within  the  breakwater.  Approaching  nearer, 
officers  and  men  gathered  in  groups  on  deck  and  looked 
intently  at  the  ‘daring  rover’  that  had  been  able  for  two 
years  to  escape  numerous  foes  and  to  inflict  immense 
damage  on  our  commerce.  She  was  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  naval  architecture.  The  surgeon  went  on  shore  and 
obtained  pratique  (permission  to  visit  the  port)  for  boats. 
Owing  to  the  neutrality  limitation  which  would  not  allow 
us  to  remain  in  the  harbor  longer  than  twenty-four  hours, 
it  was  inexpedient  to  enter  the  port.  We  placed  a  vigi¬ 
lant  watch  by  turns  at  each  of  the  harbor  entrances,  and 
continued  it  to  the  moment  of  the  engagement.” 

Once  under  the  Confederate  colors,  the  Alabama  began 
her  famous  cruise  in  which  she  scoured  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  from  forty  north  to  forty  south,  every  clime 
was  endured  and  every  hazard  of  the  sea  assumed.  For 
twenty-two  months  she  captured  and  destroyed  the  enemy 
without  the  necessity  of  major  repairs.  Only  once  was 
she  drydocked,  and  then  in  a  most  exceptionable  manner, 
in  a  coffer  improvised  by  the  crew  at  the  almost  deserted 
island  of  Pulo  Condore  in  the  China  Seas.  Her  coppers 
were  refastened,  and  in  two  weeks’  time  she  was  again  on 
the  qui  vive. 

Under  date  of  Friday,  June  10,  1863,  Captain  Semmes 
wrote  in  his  journal:  (Offi.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  8,  p.  676). 
<*Put  the  ship  under  steam  at  2  A.  M.  Ugly,  rainy 
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morning,  clearing  sufficiently  at  noon  to  enable  me  to 
snatch  latitude  in  the  interstices  of  the  clouds.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  sail  in  sight.  Latitude  49.18.56.,  longitude  6.8.89. 
There  came  up  a  regular  thick  channel  southwester  in  the 
afternoon,  and  gave  me  much  anxiety  for  the  coming 
night,  but  luckily,  when  we  were  abreast  of  the  Lizard, 
we  were  boarded  by  a  channel  pilot  in  one  of  their  small 
sloop  boats.  I  felt  great  relief  to  have  him  on  board,  as 
I  was  quite  under  the  weather  with  cold  and  fever,  and 
was  but  ill  qualified  physically  for  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  watching  through  the  night.  And  thus,  thanks  to 
an  all-wise  Providence,  we  have  brought  our  cruise  of  the 
Alabama  to  a  successful  termination.  Wretched,  wretched 
English  Channel !  I  pity  the  poor  mariner  who  frequents 
you  in  the  winter  time,  with  awful  gales  and  long,  long 
long  nights.  Made  the  Start  light  at  11  P.  M.” 

The  next  day  he  entered  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  and 
telegraphed  his  arrival  to  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  near  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Mr.  Slidell. 
With  the  consent  of  the  vice-admiral,  maritime  prefect  of 
the  port,  thirty-eight  prisoners  of  war  were  landed,  and 
the  permission  of  the  admiral  to  enter  the  government 
docks  for  repairs  was  asked.  Semmes  now  contemplated 
with  satisfaction,  over  strawberries  and  fresh  food,  relief 
a  shore  for  himself  and  his  people,  after  “their  long  deten¬ 
tion  on  shipboard  and  on  salt  diet” 

The  ship  “will  require  to  be  recoppered,  refastened  in 
some  places,  and  to  have  her  boilers  pretty  extensively 
repaired,  all  of  which  will  probably  detain  her  a  couple 
of  months”,  wrote  Semmes  to  Flag  Officer  Samuel  Bar¬ 
ron,  senior  Confederate  States  Navy  officer  in  Europe 
(Off.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  3,  p.  651),  on  the  day  before  the 
enemy  appeared  off  the  port.  During  this  respite  he 
added  that  he  expected  to  give  his  officers  and  men  “leave 
for  an  extended  run  on  shore,  many  of  them  being  in  in¬ 
different  health  and  pretty  well  fagged  out.” 

Semmes’  entry  in  his  diary  was  at  least  partly  prophetic. 
His  cruise  was  terminated.  He  had  l^en  successful. 
During  a  cruise  of  nearly  two  years  he  had  captured 
sixty-four  merchantmen,  defeated  and  sunk  an  enemy 
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cruiser,  and  had  been  the  star  actor  in  the  dramatic  and 
virtual  extermination  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
upon  the  high  seas. 

This  success  had  brought  upon  him  a  motley  of  com¬ 
pliments,  encomiums  at  home,  admiration  abroad,  and 
opprobrium  in  the  United  States.  To  the  enemy  he  was 
“ignoble”,  “dishonorable”,  a  “traitor”,  a  “corsair”,  a 
“robber  upon  the  sea”,  and  even  a  “pirate”.  These  epi¬ 
thets  were  the  passion  of  war  and  undeserved.  He  merely 
carried  on  a  warfare  at  sea  such  as  Sherman  and  others 
did  on  land,  and  under  international  law  was  as  much 
entitled  to  the  amenities  of  war  as  any  colonel,  his  assim¬ 
ilated  army  rank,  in  the  field.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  pirate 
or  even  a  privateersman.  His  ship  was  a  duly  commis¬ 
sioned  public  ship  of  a  recognized  belligerent  and  there¬ 
fore  of  no  less  than  a  de  facto  sovereignty.  She  was  built 
in  a  foreign  country,  but  under  contract  of  a  duly  author¬ 
ized  Confederate  agent,  appearing,  however,  in  his  private 
capacity,  and  sailed  from  English  jurisdiction  unequipped, 
unfurnished,  unfitted  out,  and  unarmed,  without  infring¬ 
ing,  at  least  technically,  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  British 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  The  manner  of  her  commis¬ 
sioning  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  international 
law  necessary  to  secure  her  unimpeachable  legal  status. 

The  Alabama  rendezvoused  Wednesday,  August  20, 
1862,  at  Angora,  on  the  Island  of  Terceira,  with  two 
tenders  bearing  her  officers,  armament,  and  supplies. 
There  partly  within  and  partly  beyond  the  maritime  juris¬ 
diction  of  Portugal  the  guns  and  furnishings  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  were  transferred  to  her  from  the  store  ships.  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  with  her  consorts,  the  Alabama  put  to  sea, 
and  the  English  ship  Unrica  was  formally  transferred  and 
commissioned  the  Cmfederate  Statet  Steamer  Alabama.  In 
his  Memoirs,  Semmes  describes  the  ceremony  as  “short  but 
impressive”,  and  continues  (pp.  409-10) :  “The  officers 
were  all  in  full  uniform,  and  the  crew  neatly  dressed,  and 
I  caused  ‘all  hands’  to  be  summoned  aft  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  mounting  a  gun-carriage,  I  read  the  commission 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  appointing  me  a  captain  in  the 
Confederate  States  Navy,  and  the  order  of  Mr.  Stephen 
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R.  Mallory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  directing  me  to 
assume  command  of  the  Alabama.  Following  my  exam¬ 
ple,  the  officers  and  crew  had  all  uncovered  their  heads, 
in  deference  to  the  sovereign  authority,  as  is  customary 
on  such  occasions ;  and  as  they  stood  in  respectful  silence 
and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  reading,  and  to 
the  short  explanation  of  my  object  and  purposes  in  put¬ 
ting  the  ship  in  commission  which  followed,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle.  Virginia,  the  grand  old 
mother  of  many  of  the  States,  who  afterward  died  so 
nobly,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana, 
were  all  represented  in  the  persons  of  my  officers,  and  I 
had  some  of  as  fine  specimens  of  the  daring  and  adven¬ 
turous  seaman  as  any  ship  of  war  could  boast. 

“While  the  reading  was  going  on,  two  small  balls  might 
have  been  seen  ascending  slowly,  one  to  the  peak,  and  the 
other  to  the  main-royal  masthead.  These  were  the  ensign 
and  pennant  of  the  future  man-of-war.  These  bails  were 
so  arranged  that  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  halliards  by 
which  they  had  been  sent  aloft,  the  flag  and  pennant  would 
unfurl  themselves  to  the  breeze.  A  curious  observer  would 
also  have  seen  a  quartermaster  standing  by  the  English 
colora,  which  we  were  still  wearing,  in  readiness  to  strike 
them,  a  band  of  music  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  gunner 
(lock-string  in  hand')  standing  by  the  weather-bow  gun. 
All  these  men  had  their  eyes  upon  the  reader,  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  at  a  wave  of  his  hand,  the  gun  was 
fired,  the  change  of  flags  took  place,  and  the  air  was  rent 
by  a  deafening  cheer  from  officers  and  men,  the  band  at 
the  same  time  playing  ‘Dixie’ — that  soul-stirring  national 
anthem  of  the  new-born  government.’’ 

This  act  gave  to  the  Alabama  and  her  people  in  inter¬ 
national  law  the  standing  of  a  man-of-war  and  man-of- 
war’s  men.  The  antecedents  of  either  ship  or  man  mat¬ 
tered  not.  This  principle  was  clearly  established,  points 
out  Semmes,  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  374),  by  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (7  Wheaton,  337), 
which  reads :  “In  general,  the  commission  of  a  public 
ship,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  nation  to 
which  she  belongs,  is  complete  proof  of  her  national  char¬ 
acter.  A  bill  of  sale  is  not  necessary  to  be  produced, 
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nor  will  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  title  to  the  property  has  been  ac¬ 
quired.  It  would  be  to  exert  the  right  of  examining  into 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  in  cases  where  he  has  not  con¬ 
ceded  the  jurisdiction,  and  where  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  own  supremacy.  The  commission,  therefore,  of 
a  public  ship,  when  duly  authenticated,  so  far  at  least  as 
foreign  courts  are  concerned,  imports  absolute  verity,  and 
the  title  is  not  examinable.  The  property  must  be  taken 
to  be  duly  acquired,  and  cannot  be  controverted.  This 
has  been  the  settled  practice  between  nations,  and  it  is  a 
rule  founded  in  public  convenience  and  policy,  and  cannot 
be  broken  in  upon,  without  endangering  the  peace  and 
repose,  as  well  of  neutral  as  of  belligerent  sover¬ 
eigns.  ...  The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  and  has  avowed  her  determination  to  remain 
neutral  between  the  parties.  Each  party  is,  therefore, 
deemed  by  us  a  belligerent,  having,  so  far  as  concerns  us, 
the  sovereign  rights  of  war.”  (p.  378.) 

The  application  of  this  clearly  elucidated  theorem  was 
made  early  in  the  war  by  the  Supreme  Court,  December 
term,  1862,  in  a  decision  on  the  legality  of  a  prize  taken 
by  the  blockading  fleets,  and  is  reported  in  2  Black,  635  : 
“It  is  not  the  less  a  civil  war,  with  belligerent  parties  in 
hostile  array,  because  it  may  be  called  an  ‘insurrection’  by 
one  side,  and  the  insurgents  be  considered  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  independence  of  the 
revolted  Province  or  State  be  acknowledged  in  order  to 
constitute  it  a  party  belligerent  in  a  war,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations.  Foreign  nations  acknowledge  it  as  a 
war,  by  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  The  condition  of 
neutrality  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  two  belligerent 
parties.”  (Semmes’  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  during 
the  War  between  the  States,  p.  377.) 

Secretary  Gideon  Welles,  as  the  personification  of  the 
Navy  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  without  regard  to  the  dictum  of  the  cooler  and 
more  dispassionate  Supreme  Judiciary,  could  not  refrain 
from  filling  his  official  documents  with  such  expressions  aa 
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« making  piratical  war  on  unarmed  merchantmen,”  and 
«  engaged  in  robbing  and  destroying  the  property  of  those 
who  had  never  injured  them.”  The  Confederate  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  a  “pirate  captain”  and  the  crew 
“foreign  pirates.” 

With  these  imprecations  cast  around  the  world, Semmes 
determined  that  the  implied  challenge  of  Captain  Wins¬ 
low  should  not  pass  unheeded,  and  that  he  would  forego 
the  immediate  rest  that  seemed  to  be  his  due  when  he 
first  entered  Cherbourg.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Com¬ 
modore  Barron,  on  the  16th,  “I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  14th  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  13th.  The 
position  of  the  Alabama  has  been  somewhat  changed  since 
I  wrote  you.  The  enemy’s  steamer,  the  Kearsarge^  having 
appeared  off  this  port,  and  being  but  very  little  heavier, 
if  any,  in  her  armament  than  myself,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  go  out  and  engage  her.  I  have  therefore 
withdrawn  for  the  present  my  application  to  go  into  dock, 
and  am  engaged  in  coaling  ship.  I  hope  to  be  ready  to  go 
out  tomorrow  or  the  next  day”  (Off.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  3, 
p.  652).  Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  14th,  he  had  addressed  a  challenge  to  Captain 
Winslow  through  the  following  letter  to  Monsieur  Bonfils, 
the  local  Confederate  agent  (ibidem,  p.  648)  :  “1  hear  that 
you  were  informed  by  the  U.  S.  consul  that  the  Keartarge 
was  to  come  to  this  port  solely  for  the  prisoners  landed 
by  me,  and  that  he  was  to  depart  in  twenty-four  hours. 
I  desire  to  say  to  the  U.  S.  consul  that  my  intention  is  to 
fight  the  Kear%arge  os  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  1  hope  these  will  not  detain  me  more  than 
until  to-morrow  evening,  or  after  the  morrow  morning  at 
furthest.  I  beg  she  will  not  depart  before  I  am  ready  to 
go  out” 

“Perhaps  the  martial  ardor  and  the  fighting  blood  of 
the  French”  wrote  Meriwether,  Semmes’  biographer,  (The 
American  Crisis  Biographies,  “  Raphael  Semmes,”  pp. 
270-1)  “  had  something  to  do  with  Semmes’  decision 
here  and  now  to  cast  his  die  on  the  issue.  In  military 
circles  it  was  considered  a  challenge  for  the  Keartarge  to 
steam  into  the  harbor  in  proximity  to  the  Alabama,  and 
then  pass  out  again.  As  no  word  had  come  from  the 
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Emperor,  Semmes  could  not  go  into  dock,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  remain  there  bottled  up.  The  local  papers  may 
have  spurred  him  on  by  their  sentiments,  as  they  declared 
that  he  and  his  men  must  be  tired  of  a  life  of  attacking 
only  defenceless  craft.  They  thought  it  would  be  glori¬ 
ous  for  him  to  grapple  with  the  foe  even  if  he  should  be 
defeated.  The  Confederate  representative  in  Paris  de¬ 
clared  that  Semmes,  when  delayed  in  his  aim  to  dock,  was 
placed  <in  a  situation  which  prevented  him  from  declining 
without  dishonor  a  combat  in  which  his  vessel  was  lost.’ 
Public  opinion,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  look  on  the  engage¬ 
ment  as  a  matter  of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  Alabama' t 
captain  and  crew.  Whatever  his  motives,  it  was  a  deed 
of  daring  to  go  boldly  out  in  his  limping  ship  against  a 
watchful  enemy  in  first  class  trim.” 

Admiral  Porter,  U.  S.  N.,  in  The  Naval  History  of  the 
Civil  War  (p.  649),  says  that :  “It  was  evidently  not 
Semmes’  intention  to  fight  anybody,  for  he  was  about  to 
go  into  dock  and  give  bis  men  two  months’  leave,  when 
they  would  have  scattered  to  parts  unknown ;  but  as 
Cherbourg  was  exclusively  a  naval  port,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  would  not  admit  the  Alabama  into  drydock  until  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor,  then  absent  at 
Biarritz.  Had  the  latter  been  in  Paris,  the  fight  with  the 
Kear targe  would  never  have  taken  place.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  not  have  done  to  decline  the 
combat  which  the  Keartarge  offered;  and  Captain  Semmes, 
after  so  long  warring  on  peaceful  merchant  vessels,  di¬ 
rected  the  Confederate  agent  in  Cherbourg  to  request 
Captain  Winslow  to  wait  for  him  and  he  would  give  him 
battle  as  soon  as  he  could  get  some  coal  on  board.  .  .  . 

“There  has  been  doubt  expressed  whether  Captain 
Semmes  challenged  Captain  Winslow  to  do  battle,  but 
the  latter  could  not  well  have  accepted,  since  the  Alabama 
was  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  Confederate  ship  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  her  acts 
had  been  denounced  as  ’  Winslow  pursued  the 

only  course  proper  for  him ;  went  off  Cherbourg  and 
waited  as  near  as  possible  to  the  entrance  of  the  port,  to 
see  that  the  Alabama  did  not  escape.  Captain  ^mmes’ 
notification  to  Winslow  that  he  would  give  him  battle  in 
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a  day  or  two  if  the  latter  would  wait,  was  hardly  neces- 
aary,  as  Winslow  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  avoiding  a 
contest. 

“For  Winslow  to  have  challenged  Semmes  would  have 
been  to  put  the  Alabama  in  the  ttatua  denied  her  by  the 
Federal  Navy  Department,  namely,  that  of  a  recognized 
vessel  of  war  of  a  de  facto  government.  The  propriety 
of  sending  challenges  from  one  commanding  officer  to 
another  in  time  of  war  has  been  questioned,”  (p.  656) 

The  few  days  between  the  challenge  and  the  combat, 
in  the  life  of  the  Alabama^  is  described  by  one  of  her 
junior  lieutenants,  Arthur  Sinclair,  in  his  Two  Years  on 
the  Alabama  (pp.  260-1)  :  “It  being  a  settled  thing  that 
the  fight  is  to  take  place,  preparations  are  made  for  it 
accordingly.  Boatswain  Mecaskey  had  his  gang  busy 
stoppering  standing  rigging,  sending  down  light  spars, 
and  disposing  of  all  topbamper.  Gunner  Cuddy  is  over¬ 
hauling  the  battery  and  arranging  the  shot  and  shell  rooms 
for  rapid  serving  of  guns,  and  coals  are  ordered  for  our 
bunkers.  We  had  settled  down  to  the  presumption  that 
rest  bad  at  last  been  reached.  But  no  rest  now  for  the 
weary.  Kell,  who  doubtless  had  looked  upon  bis  arduous 
duties  as  virtually  closed,  was  a  busier  man  than  ever,  and 
with  perhaps  the  gravest  responsibility  ever  thrust  upon 
his  shoulders.  He  will  have  no  pleasant  run  up  to  Paris, 
as  arranged,  and  maybe  never.  We  are  to  enter  the  arena 
on  Sunday,  the  nineteenth.  Our  officers,  other  than  the 
special  ones  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  ship  for 
action,  are  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  days  and 
hours  at  their  disposal  with  shipmates  and  brother  officers 
arrived  from  Paris.  A  round  of  pleasures  is  inaugurated, 
and  the  cafes  patronized  with  an  enthusiasm  only  known 
to  the  habitually  hungry.  We  had  been  on  the  eternal 
*salt  horse’  for  nearly  three  months,  and,  as  Joe  Wilson 
put  it,  needed  to  be  fattened  for  the  slaughter.” 

“Meanwhile  the  Kear»arge’\  recites  Browne  in  his  Cen¬ 
tury  account  previously  referred  to  (p.  925),  “was  cruis¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  off  the  breakwater  .  .  .  Sunday,  the  19th, 
came,  a  fine  day,  atmosphere  somewhat  hazy,  little  sea, 
light  westerly  wind.  At  ten  o’clock  the  Keartarge  was 
near  the  buoy  marking  the  line  of  shoals  to  the  eastward 
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of  Cherbourg,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
entrance.  The  decks  had  been  holystoned,  the  bright 
work  cleaned,  the  guns  polished,  and  the  crew  were  dressed 
in  Sunday  suit.  They  were  inspected  at  quarters  and 
dismissed  to  attend  divine  service.  Seemingly  no  one 
thought  of  the  enemy ;  so  long  awaited  and  not  appear¬ 
ing,  speculation  as  to  her  coming  had  nearly  ceased.  At 
10.20  the  ofl&cer  of  the  deck  reported  a  steamer  approach¬ 
ing  from  Cherbourg, — a  frequent  occurrence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  created  no  surprise.  The  bell  was  tolling  for 
service  when  some  one  shouted,  'she’s  coming  and  head¬ 
ing  sti-aight  for  us !’  Soon,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the 
officer  of  the  deck  made  out  the  enemy  and  shouted,  ‘The 
Alabama  P  and  calling  down  the  ward-room  hatch  repeat¬ 
ed  the  cry,  ‘The  Alabama  P  The  drum  beat  to  general 
quarters  ;  Captain  Winslow  put  aside  the  prayer-book, 
seized  the  trumpet,  ordered  the  ship  about  and  headed 
seaward.  The  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  with  the  bat¬ 
tery  pivoted  to  starboard.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Century,  Kell,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Confederate  sloop-of-war,  describes  the 
commencement  of  the  famous  combat  (pp.  917-8)  :  “The 
next  morning,  Sunday,  June  19th,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out 
of  the  western  entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  French  iron¬ 
clad  frigate  Couronne  following  us.  The  day  was  bright 
and  beautiful,  with  a  light  breeze  blowing.  Our  men 
were  neatly  dressed,  and  our  officers  in  full  uniform.  The 
report  of  our  going  out  to  fight  the  Kear%arge  had  been 
circulated,  and  many  persons  from  Paris  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  had  come  down  to  witness  the  engagement. 
They,  with  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cher¬ 
bourg,  collected  on  every  prominent  point  of  the  shore 
that  would  afford  a  view  seaward.  As  we  rounded  the 
breakwater  we  discovered  the  Keartarge  about  seven  miles 
to  the  northward  and  eastward.  We  immediately  shaped 
our  course  for  her,  and  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and 
cast  loose  the  starboard  battery.  Upon  reporting  to  the 
captain  that  the  ship  was  ready  for  action,  he  directed  me 
to  send  all  hands  aft,  and  mounting  a  gun-carriage,  he 
made  the  following  address : 
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“ ‘Officebs  and  Seamen  of  the  Alabama:  You 
have  at  length  another  opportunity  of  meeting  the  enemy — 
the  first  that  has  been  presented  to  you  since  you  sunk  the 
Sattera$  1  In  the  meantime  you  have  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  you  have  destroyed 
and  driven  for  protection  under  neutral  flags  one-half  of 
the  enemy’s  commerce,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
covered  every  sea.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud,  and  a  grateful  country  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  it.  The  name  of  your  ship  has  become  a 
household  word  wherever  civilization  extends !  Shall  that 
name  be  tarnished  by  defeat  ?  The  thing  is  impossible  ! 
Remember  that  you  are  in  the  English  Channel,  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  so  much  of  the  naval  glory  of  our  race,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  at  this  moment  upon  you.  The 
flag  that  floats  over  you  is  that  of  a  young  Republic, 
which  bids  defiance  to  her  enemies  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  found.  Show  the  world  that  you  know  how  to  uphold 
it  1  Go  to  your  quarters.’ 

“In  about  forty-five  minutes  we  were  somewhat  over  a 
mile  from  the  Kearsarge,  when  she  headed  for  us,  present¬ 
ing  her  starboard  bow.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  we  com¬ 
menced  the  action  with  our  one-hundred  pounder  pivot- 
gun  from  our  starboard  bow.” 

Now  begins  the  naval  battle  in  which  steam  and  modern 
ordnance  first  showed  the  change  that  had  come  into  the 
tactics  of  combats  on  the  sea.  The  days  of  such  encoun¬ 
ters  as  that  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Sera- 
were  gone. 

The  most  advantageous  view  points  of  the  battle  were 
probably  the  stations  of  the  two  captains,  on  the  horse¬ 
blocks  in  front  of  their  respective  mizzenmasts.  Both 
have  left  graphic  accounts  in  official  documents. 

Captain  Winslow  made  a  terse  report  to  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Two  days  later  he 
made  another,  adding  some  detail,  and  more  than  a  month 
afterward,  on  July  30,  he  wrote  a  full  report,  from  which 
is  the  following  account  (Off.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  3,  pp. 
79-81) : 

«On  the  morning  of  the  19th  ultimo,  the  day  being  fine, 
with  a  hazy  atmosphere,  wind  moderate  from  the  west- 
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ward,  with  little  sea,  the  position  of  the  Kear%arge  at  10 
o’clock  was  near  the  buoy  which  marks  the  line  of  shoals 
to  the  eastward  of  Cherbourg,  and  distant  about  3  miles 
from  the  eastern  entrance,  which  bore  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  westward.  At  10.20  o’clock  the  Alabama  was 
descried  coming  out  of  the  western  entrance,  accompanied 
by  the  Couronne  (ironclad).  1  had,  in  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  at  Cherbourg,  assured  him  that  in  the  event 
of  an  action  occurring  with  the  Alabama,  the  position  of 
the  ships  should  be  so  far  off  shore  that  no  question  could 
be  advanced  about  the  line  of  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
to  perfect  this  object,  and  with  the  double  purpose  of 
drawing  the  Alabama  so  far  offshore  that  if  disabled  she 
could  not  return,  I  directed  the  ship’s  head  seaward,  and 
cleared  for  action  with  the  battery  pivoted  to  starboard. 
Having  attained  a  point  about  7  miles  from  the  shore, 
the  head  of  the  Kearsarge  was  turned  short  round  and  the 
ship  steered  directly  for  the  Alabama,  my  purpose  being 
to  run  her  down,  or,  if  circumstances  did  not  warrant  it, 
to  close  in  with  her.  Hardly  had  the  Keartargt  come 
round  before  the  Alabama  sheered,  presented  her  starboard 
battery,  and  slowed  her  engines.  On  approaching  her,  at 
long  range  of  about  a  mile,  she  opened  her  full  broadside, 
the  shot  cutting  some  of  our  rigging  and  going  over  and 
alongside  of  us.  Immediately  1  ordered  more  speed,  but 
in  two  minutes  the  Alabama  had  loaded  and  again  fired 
another  broadside,  and  following  it  with  a  third,  without 
damaging  us  except  in  rigging.  We  had  now  arrived 
within  about  900  yards  of  her,  and  I  was  apprehensive 
that  another  broadside,  nearly  raking  as  it  was,  would 
prove  disastrous.  Accordingly  I  ordered  the  Keanarge 
sheered,  and  opened  on  the  Alabama.  The  position  of  the 
vessels  was  now  broadside  and  broadside,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Captain  Semmes  did  not  seek  close  action. 
I  became  then  fearful  lest  after  some  fighting  he  would 
again  make  for  the  shore.  To  defeat  this  I  determined 
to  keep  full  speed  on,  and  with  a  port  helm  to  run  under 
the  stern  of  the  Alabama  and  rake,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
it  by  sheering  and  keeping  his  broadside^  to  us.  He  adopt¬ 
ed  this  mode  as  a  preventive,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Alabama  was  forced  with  a  full  head  of  steam  into  a  cir¬ 
cular  track  during  the  engagement. 
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'*Tbe  effect  of  this  manoeuver  was  such  that  at  the  last 
of  the  action,  when  the  Alabama  would  have  made  off,  she 
was  near  five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  had  the  action 
continued  from  the  first  in  parallel  lines,  with  her  head 
inshore,  the  line  of  jurisdiction  would  no  doubt  have  been 
reached.  The  firing  of  the  Alabama  from  the  first  was 
rapid  and  wild.  Toward  the  close  of  the  action  her  firing 
became  better.  Our  men,  who  had  been  cautioned  against 
rapid  firing  without  direct  aim,  were  much  more  deliber¬ 
ate,  and  the  instructions  given  to  point  the  heavy  guns 
below  rather  than  above  the  water  line  and  clear  the  decks 
with  the  lighter  ones,  was  fully  observed.  I  had  endeav¬ 
ored  with  a  port  helm  to  close  in  with  the  Alabama,  but  it 
was  not  until  just  before  the  close  of  the  action  that  we 
were  in  position  to  use  grape.  This  was  avoided,  how¬ 
ever,  by  her  surrender.  The  effect  of  the  training  of  our 
men  was  evident.  Nearly  every  shot  from  our  guns  was 
telling  fearfully  on  the  Alabama,  and  on  the  seventh  rota¬ 
tion  on  the  circular  track  she  winded,  setting  fore-trysail 
and  two  jibs,  with  head  inshore.  Her  speed  was  now 
retarded,  and,  by  winding,  her  port  broadside  was  present¬ 
ed  to  us,  with  only  two  guns  bearing,  not  having  been 
able,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  to  shift  over  but  one.  1  saw 
DOW  that  she  was  at  our  mercy,  and  a  few  more  guns,  well 
directed,  brought  down  her  flag.  I  was  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  had  been  hauled  down  or  shot  away, 
but  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed  over  the  stern,  our 
fire  was  reserved.  Two  minutes  had  not  more  than 
elapsed  before  she  again  opened  on  us  with  the  two  guns 
on  the  port  side.  This  drew  our  fire  again,  and  the  Kear- 
targe  was  immediately  steamed  ahead  and  laid  across  her 
bows  for  raking.  The  white  flag  was  still  flying,  and  our 
fire  was  again  reserved.  Shortly  after  this  her  boats  were 
seen  to  be  lowering,  and  an  officer  in  one  of  them  came 
alongside  and  informed  us  that  the  ship  had  surrendered 
and  was  fast  sinking.  In  twenty  minutes  from  this  time 
the  Alabama  went  down,  her  mainmast,  which  had  been 
shot,  breaking  near  the  head  as  she  sank,  and  her  bow 
rising  high  out  of  the  water  as  her  stern  rapidly  settled. 

“The  fire  of  the  Alabama,  although  it  is  stated  that  she 
discharged  370  or  more  shell  and  shot,  was  not  of  serious 
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damage  to  the  Kear$arge.  Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  of 
these  had  taken  effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  about  the  masts  and  rigging.  The  casualties 
were  small,  only  three  persons  having  been  wounded  ;  yet 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  were  injured,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  projectiles  that  came  aboard. 
Two  shot  passed  through  the  ports  in  which  the  82*8  were 
placed,  with  men  thickly  stationed  around  them,  one  taking 
effect  in  the  hammock  netting  and  the  other  going  through 
the  port  on  the  opposite  side;  yet  no  one  was  hit,  the 
captain  of  one  of  the  guns  being  only  knocked  down  by 
the  wind  of  the  shot,  as  supposed.  The  fire  of  the  Kear- 
targe,  although  only  173  projectiles  had  been  discharged, 
according  to  the  prisoners’  accounts  was  terrific.  One 
shot  alone  had  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  men  and  dis¬ 
abled  the  gun ;  another  had  entered  the  coal  bunkers, 
exploding,  and  completely  blocked  up  the  engine  room, 
and  Captain  Semmes  states  that  shot  and  shell  had  taken 
effect  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  tearing  large  holes  by 
explosion,  and  his  men  were  everywhere  knocked  down. 

**Of  the  casualties  in  the  Alabama  no  correct  account 
can  be  given.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  reached 
the  shore,  either  in  England  or  France,  after  the  action. 
It  is  known  that  the  Alabama  carried  a  crew  (otficers  and 
men)  of  about  160  into  Cherbourg,  and  that  while  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  her  complement  was  about  170,  but  de¬ 
sertions  had  reduced  this  complement.  The  prisoners 
state  that  a  number  of  men  came  on  board  at  Cherbourg, 
and  the  night  before  the  action  boats  were  going  to  and 
fro,  and  in  the  morning  strange  men  were  seen  who  were 
stationed  as  captains  of  guns.  Among  these  there  was 
one  lieutenant  (Sinclair),  who  joined  her  at  Cherbourg. 

“The  Alabama  had  been  five  days  in  preparation ;  she 
had  taken  in  350  tons  of  coal,  which  brought  her  down 
in  the  water.  The  Kear  targe  had  only  120  tons  in,  but 
as  an  offset  to  this,  her  sheet  chains  were  stowed  outside 
— stopped  up  and  down  as  an  additional  preventive  and 
protection  to  her  more  empty  bunkers.  The  number  of 
the  crew  of  the  Keartarge,  including  officers  and  sick 
men,  was  163,  and  her  battery  numbered  seven  guns — 
two  11-inch  and  one  30-pounder  rifle,  and  four  light  82- 
pounder  guns. 
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“The  battery  of  the  Alabama  numbered  eight  guns — 
one  heavy  68,  of  9000  pounds,  one  llO-pounder  rifle,  and 
six  heavy  32-pounder  guns.  In  the  engagement  the 
Alabama  fought  seven  guns  and  the  Keartarge  five,  both 
exercising  her  starboard  battery  until  the  Alabama  winded, 
using  then  her  port  side  with  one  gun,  and  another  shift¬ 
ed  over.” 

Captain  Semmes  addressed  his  report  of  the  loss  of  his 
ship  to  Flag  Officer  Barron  in  Paris,  writing  two  days 
after  the  battle  from  Southampton  (Off.  Roc.,  Ser.  I,  Vol. 
8,  pp.  649-651).  To  quote  : 

“1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  in  accordance  with 
my  intention  as  previously  announced  to  you,  I  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  between  9  and  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  June  19,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
the  enemy’s  steamer  Keartarge^  which  had  been  lying  off 
and  on  the  port  for  several  days  previously.  After  clear¬ 
ing  the  harbor,  we  decried  the  enemy,  with  his  head  off 
shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  We  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  coming  up  with  him.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  pivoted  my  guns  to  starboard,  and  made  all  my 
preparations  for  engaging  the  enemy  on  that  side.  When 
within  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  enemy  he  sud¬ 
denly  wheeled,  and  bringing  his  head  inshore  presented 
his  starboard  battery  to  me.  By  this  time  we  were  dis¬ 
tant  about  one  mile  from  each  other,  when  1  opened  on 
him  with  solid  shot,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  engagement  became  active  on  both  sides.  The 
enemy  now  pressed  his  ship  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
and  to  prevent  our  passing  each  other  too  speedily,  and 
to  keep  our  respective  broadsides  bearing,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  fight  in  a  circle,  the  two  ships  steaming  around 
a  common  centre  and  preserving  a  distance  from  each  other 
of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  When  we  got  within 
good  shell  range,  we  opened  upon  him  with  shell.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action  our  spanker  gaff  was  shot  away  and  our  ensign 
came  down  by  the  run.  This  was  immediately  replaced 
by  another  at  the  mizzenmast-head.  The  firing  now  be¬ 
came  very  hot,  and  the  enemy’s  shot  and  shell  soon  began 
to  tell  upon  our  hull,  knocking  down,  killing,  and  disabling 
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a  number  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  ship.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  that  our  shell,  though  apparently  exploding  against 
the  enemy’s  sides,  were  doing  but  little  damage,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  solid  shot  firing,  and  from  this  time  onward 
alternated  with  shot  and  shell.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  our  ship  was  ascertained  to  be 
in  a  sinking  condition,  the  enemy’s  shell  having  exploded 
in  our  sides  and  between  decks,  opening  large  apertures, 
through  which  the  water  rushed  with  great  rapidity.  For 
some  few  minutes  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
French  coast,  for  which  purpose  I  gave  the  ship  all  steam 
and  set  such  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  as  were  available. 
The  ship  filled  so  rapidly,  however,  that  before  we  had 
made  much  progress  the  fires  were  extinguished  in  the 
furnaces,  and  we  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  sinking. 
I  now  hauled  down  my  colors  to  prevent  the  further  de¬ 
struction  of  life,  and  dispatched  a  boat  to  inform  the 
enemy  oi  our  condition.  Although  we  were  now  but 
400  yards  from  each  other,  the  enemy  fired  upon  me  five 
times  after  my  colors  had  been  struck,  dangerously  wound¬ 
ing  several  of  my  men.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  a 
ship  of  war  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done 
this  intentionally.  We  now  turned  all  our  exertion  toward 
the  wounded  and  such  of  the  boys  as  were  unable  to 
swim.  These  were  dispatched  in  my  quarter  boats,  the 
only  boats  remaining  to  me,  the  waist  boats  having  been 
torn  to  pieces. 

'‘Some  twenty  minutes  after  my  furnace  fire  had  been 
extinguished,  and  the  ship  being  on  the  point  of  settling, 
every  man,  in  obedience  to  a  previous  order  which  had 
been  given  to  the  crew,  jumped  overboard  and  endeavored 
to  save  himself.  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  boat 
coming  to  me  from  the  enemy  until  after  the  ship  went 
down.  Fortunately,  however,  the  steam  yacht  Deerhound, 
owned  by  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  England  (Mr.  John 
Lancaster),  who  was  himself  on  board,  steamed  up  in  the 
midst  of  my  drowning  men  and  rescued  a  number  of  both 
officers  and  men  from  the  water.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
myself  thus  to  escape  to  the  shelter  of  the  neutral  flag, 
together  with  about  forty  others,  all  told.  About  this 
time  the  Keartarge  sent  one,  and  then,  tardily,  another 
boat. 
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“Accompanying  you  will  find  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  and  of  those  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Detr- 
hound.  The  remainder  there  is  reason  to  hope  were  picked 
up  by  the  enemy  and  by  a  couple  of  French  pilot  boats, 
which  were  also  fortunately  near  the  scene  of  action.  At 
the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discovered  by  those  of 
our  officers  who  went  alongside  the  enemy’s  ship  with  the 
wounded  that  her  midship  section  on  both  sides  was  thor¬ 
oughly  iron-coated,  this  having  been  done  with  chains 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  placed  perpendicularly  from 
the  rail  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  whole  covered  over  by  a 
thin  outer  planking, which  gave  no  indication  of  the  armor 
beneath.  This  planking  had  been  ripped  off  in  every 
direction  by  our  shot  and  shell,  the  chain  broken  and  in¬ 
dented  in  many  places  and  forced  partly  into  the  ship’s 
side.  She  was  most  effectually  guarded,  however,  in  this 
section  from  penetration.  The  enemy  was  much  damaged 
in  other  parts,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  now  impossible  to 
tell.  It  is  believed  be  was  badly  crippled. 

“My  officers  and  men  behaved  steadily  and  gallantly, 
and  though  they  have  lost  their  ship,  they  have  not  lost 
honor.  Where  all  behaved  so  well  it  would  be  invidious 
to  particularize,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
saying  that  Mr.  Kell,  my  first  lieutenant,  deserved  great 
credit  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  the  ship  went  into 
action,  with  regard  to  her  battery,  magazine,  and  shell 
rooms ;  also  that  he  rendered  me  great  assistance  by  his 
coolness  and  judgment  as  the  fight  proceeded. 

“The  enemy  was  heavier  than  myself,  both  in  ship,  bat¬ 
tery,  and  crew  ;  but  1  did  not  know  until  the  action  was 
over  that  she  was  also  ironclad.  Our  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  is  30,  to  wit,  9  killed  and  21  wounded.” 

Comparing  these  two  accounts  the  vital  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  seem  to  be  whether  the  Keanarge  actually  fired 
upon  the  Alabama  after  the  colors  of  the  latter  were 
struck,  and  whether  the  Alabama  fired  while  under  the 
white  flag. 

As  a  Federal  witness  on  this  score,  Browne’s  story, 
several  times  quoted  herein  (p.  927),  says  that :  “We  had 
completed  the  seventh  rotation  on  the  circular  track  and 
began  the  eighth,  the  Alabama^  now  settling,  sought  to 
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escape  by  setting  all  available  sail  (fore-trysail  and  two 
jibs),  left  the  circle  amid  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  and 
headed  for  the  French  waters,  but  to  no  purpose.  In 
winding  the  Alabama  presented  the  port  battery  with  only 
two  guns  bearing,  and  showed  gaping  sides  through  which 
the  water  rushed.  The  Keartarge  pursued,  keeping  on  a 
line  nearer  the  shore,  and  with  a  few  well-directed  shots 
hastened  the  sinking  condition.  Then  the  Alabama  was 
at  our  mercy.  Her  colors  were  struck,  and  the  Keanarge 
ceased  firing.  Two  of  the  junior  officers,  so  1  was  told 
by  our  prisoners,  swore  they  would  never  surrender,  and 
in  a  mutinous  spirit  rushed  to  the  two  port  guns  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  Kear targe.  Captain  Winslow, 
amazed  at  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  an  enemy  who 
had  hauled  down  his  flag  in  token  of  surrender,  exclaimed, 
*He  is  playing  us  a  trick ;  give  him  another  broadside.* 
Again  the  shot  and  shell  went  crashing  through  her  sides, 
and  the  Alabama  continued  to  settle  by  the  stern.  The 
Keartarge  was  laid  across  her  bows  for  raking,  and  in  po¬ 
sition  to  use  grape  and  canister. 

“Over  the  stern  of  the  Alabama  a  white  flag  was  shown, 
and  her  ensign  was  half-masted,  union  down.  Captain 
Winslow  for  the  second  time  gave  orders  to  cease  firing. 
Thus  ended  the  fight,  after  a  duration  of  one  hour  and 
two  minutes.  Captain  Semmes,  in  his  report,  says : 
‘Although  we  were  hut  four  hundred  yards  from  each 
other,  the  enemy  fired  upon  me  five  times  after  my  colors 
had  been  struck.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  a  ship- 
of- war  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  inten¬ 
tionally.’  He  is  silent  as  to  the  renewal  hy  the  Alabama 
of  the  fight  after  his  surrender,  an  act  which,  in  Christian 
warfare,  would  have  justified  the  Keartarge  in  continuing 
to  fire  until  the  Alabama  had  sunk  beneath  the  waters.” 

On  the  Confederate  side  Kell  may  be  called  in  as  wit¬ 
ness  through  the  instrumentality,  also,  of  his  Century 
Magazine  article  (p.  919).  He  says :  “This  unwarranted 
conduct  of  Captain  Winslow  was  evidently  the  result  of 
a  misapprehension  on  his  part,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  reasonable  excuse.  In  his  letter  (dated  Cherbourg, 
June  21,  1864),  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  says: 
‘Towards  the  close  of  the  action  between  the  Alabama  and 
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this  vessel,  all  available  sail  was  made  on  the  former  for 
the  purpose  of  again  reaching  Cherbourg.  When  the 
object  was  apparent  the  Hear  targe  was  steered  across  the 
bow  of  the  Alabama  for  a  raking  fire ;  but  before  reaching 
this  point  the  Alabama  struck.  Uncertain  whether  Cap¬ 
tain  Semmes  was  using  some  ruse,  the  Keartarge  was 
stopped’ — and  continued  his  fire,  for  by  his  own  words  he 
thought  Captain  Semmes  was  making  some  ruse.  The 
report  that  the  Alabama  fired  her  guns  after  the  colors 
were  down  and  she  had  shortened  sail  is  not  correct. 
There  was  a  cessation  in  the  firing  of  our  guns  when  we 
shifted  our  battery  to  port,  after  which  we  renewed  the 
action.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  engineer  re¬ 
ported  the  fires  put  out,  when  we  ceased  firing,  hauled 
down  the  colors,  and  shortened  sail.  There  was  no  gun 
fired  from  the  Alabama  after  that.  Captain  Winslow  may 
have  thought  we  had  surrendered  when  we  ceased  firing 
and  were  in  the  act  of  shifting  the  battery  ;  but  the  idle 
report  that  junior  oflScers  had  taken  upon  themselves  to 
continue  the  action  after  the  order  had  been  given  to  cease 
firing  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  1  did  not  hear  after-firing, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Alabama  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  it.” 

The  rescue  of  the  Confederate  sailors  struggling  in  the 
water  by  boats  from  the  Deerhound,  described  in  Semmes’ 
report,  caused  an  international  episode.  Winslow  gave 
his  version  in  his  second  report,  dated  June  21,  as  follows 
(Off.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  3,  pp.  60-1) : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  toward  the  close  of 
the  action  between  the  Alabama  and  this  vessel  all  availa¬ 
ble  sail  was  made  on  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  again 
reaching  Cherbourg.  When  the  object  was  apparent  the 
Keartarge  was  steered  across  the  bow  of  the  Alabama  for 
a  raking  fire,  but  before  reaching  this  point  the  Alabama 
struck.  Uncertain  whether  Captain  Semmes  was  not 
using  some  ruse,  the  Keartarge  was  stopped.  It  was  seen 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  Alabama  was  lowering  her 
boats,  and  an  officer  came  alongside  in  one  of  them  to  say 
that  they  had  surrendered  and  were  fast  sinking,  and 
begging  that  boats  would  be  dispatched  immediately  for 
saving  of  life.  The  two  boats  not  disabled  were  at  once 
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lowered,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  Alabama  was  set¬ 
tling.  This  officer  was  permitted  to  leave  in  his  boat  to 
afford  assistance.  An  English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  had 
approached  near  the  Keanarge  at  this  time,  when  I  bailed 
and  begged  the  commander  to  run  down  to  the  Alabama, 
as  she  was  fast  sinking,  and  we  had  but  two  boats,  and 
assist  in  picking  up  the  men.  He  answered  affirmatively 
and  steamed  toward  the  Alahama^vit  the  latter  sank  almost 
immediately.  The  Deerhound,  however,  sent  her  boats 
and  was  actively  engaged,  aided  by  several  others  which 
had  come  from  shore.  These  boats  were  busy  in  bringing 
the  wounded  and  others  to  the  Keartarge,  whom  we  were 
trying  to  make  as  comfortable  as  possible,  when  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  the  Deerhound  was  moving  off.  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  commander  of  that  vessel  could 
be  guilty  of  so  disgraceful  an  act  as  taking  our  prisoners 
off,  and  therefore  took  no  means  to  prevent  it,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  our  boats  at  work  rescuing  the  men  in  the 
water.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  was  mistaken ;  the  Deer¬ 
hound  made  off  with  Captain  Semmes  and  others,  and  also 
the  very  officer  who  had  come  on  board  to  surrender. 

“I  learned  subsequently  that  the  Deerhound  was  a  con¬ 
sort  of  the  Alabama,  and  that  she  received  on  board  all 
the  valuable  personal  effects  of  Captain  Semmes  the  night 
before  the  engagement.” 

This  failure  of  Winslow  to  secure  Semmes  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  paroling  of  those  few  of  the  crew  rescued  by  the 
boats  of  the  Keamar^e  raised  a  howl  of  indignation  in 
Washington.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Winslow  on  the  subject,  July  12,  saying  in  part  (Off. 
Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  3,  pp.  74-75)  ;  “It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  confidence  and  generous  sympathy  which 
you  exercised,  and  which  would  actuate  all  honorable 
minds  under  similar  circumstances,  should  have  been  so 
requited  and  abused  by  the  persons  on  board  the  Deer¬ 
hound,  an  English  vessel  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 
That  the  wretched  commander  of  the  sunken  corsair 
should  have  resorted  to  any  dishonorable  means  to  escape 
after  his  surrender ;  that  he  should  have  thrown  overboard 
the  sword  that  was  no  longer  his  ;  that  before  encounter¬ 
ing  an  armed  antagonist  the  mercenary  rover  should  have 
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removed  the  chronometers  and  other  plunder  stolen  from 
peaceful  commerce,  are  not  matters  of  surprise,  for  each 
act  is  characteristic  of  one  who  had  been  false  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  flag.  You  could  not  have  expected,  however, 
that  gentlemen,  or  those  claiming  to  be  gentlemen,  would 
on  such  an  occasion  act  in  bad  faith,  and  that  having  been 
called  upon  or  permitted  to  assist  in  rescuing  persons  or 
property  which  had  been  surrendered  to  you,  would  run 
away  with  either.  .  .  . 

“In  paroling  the  prisoners,  however,  you  committed  a 
grave  error.  The  Alabama  was  an  English-built  vessel, 
armed  and  manned  by  English  men ;  has  never  had  any 
other  than  an  English  register ;  has  never  sailed  under 
any  recognized  national  flag  since  she  left  the  shores  of 
England ;  has  never  visited  any  port  of  North  America, 
and  her  career  of  devastation  since  she  went  forth  from 
England  is  one  that  does  not  entitle  those  of  her  crew 
who  were  captured  to  be  paroled.  This  Department  ex¬ 
pressly  disavows  that  act.  Extreme  caution  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  that  we  in  no  way  change  the  character  of  this 
English-built  and  English-manned,  if  not  English-owned, 
vessel,  or  relieve  those  who  may  be  implicated  in  sending 
forth  this  robber  upon  the  seas  from  any  responsibility  to 
which  they  may  be  liable  for  the  outrages  she  has  com¬ 
mitted.” 

However,  the  Honorable  Secretary  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  commander  and  most  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  CongreM  escaped  after  the  commanding  officer 
had  personally  delivered  his  sword  to  the  Confederate 
officer  sent  to  receive  it.  He  also  does  not  remember  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  Mercedita  escaped  after  being  surrendered  to 
the  Confederate  ironclads  in  a  night  engagement  off 
Charleston  harbor.  In  neither  case  did  he  deem  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  remand  ship  or  men  to  their  captors. 

The  charge  that  the  Detrhound  was  playing  tender  to 
the  Alabama  has  been  oft  asserted  and  is  repeated  in  “The 
Kearsarge-Alabama  Battle,”  an  article  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
C.  Brad  lee,  published  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  Yol.  LVII,  1921.  It  reads  : 

“The  record  of  the  Deerhound  is  suggestive  on  the 
morning  of  that  memorable  Sunday.  She  steams  out 
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from  behind  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  at  an  early  hour, 
scouts  hither  and  thither,  apparently  purposeless,  runs 
back  to  her  anchorage,  precedes  the  Alabama  to  sea,  is  the 
solitary  and  close  spectator  of  the  fight,  whilst  the  Cour- 
onne  has  the  delicacy  to  return  to  port,  and  finally,  having 
picked  up  Semmes,  thirteen  of  his  officers  and  a  few  of 
his  men,  steams  off  at  fullest  speed  to  Southampton,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ‘apparently  much  disabled  Keanarge'  (Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter’s  own  words)  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  Alabama' i  crew 
struggling  in  the  water. 

“An  English  gentleman’s  yacht  playing  tender  to  a 
corsair  !  No  one  will  ever  believe  that  Deerhound  to  be 
thoroughbred.” 

Mr.  Lancaster,  owner  of  the  Deerhound,  made  defence 
to  the  imputations  upon  his  honor  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
London  Daily  News,  dated  June  27,  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  (Off.  Rec.,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  3,  pp.  666-8) : 

“As  two  correspondents  of  your  journal,  in  giving  their 
versions  of  the  fight  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge,  have  designated  my  share  in  the  escape  of  Captain 
Semmes  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  sunken  ship  as 
‘dishonorable’,  and  have,  moreover,  affirmed  that  my 
yacht,  the  Deerhound,  was  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg 
before  the  engagement,  and  proceeded  thence  on  the 
morning  of  the  engagement  in  order  to  assist  the  Alabama, 
I  presume  1  may  trespass  upon  your  kindness  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  an  opportunity  to  repudiate  the  imputation  and 
deny  the  assertion.  They  admit  that  when  the  Alabama 
went  down,  the  yacht  being  near  the  Keanarge,  was  hailed 
by  Captain  Winslow  and  requested  to  aid  in  picking  up 
the  men  who  were  in  the  water ;  but  they  intimate  that  my 
services  were  expected  to  be  merely  ministerial,  or  in  other 
words,  that  I  was  to  put  myself  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Winslow,  and  place  my  yacht  at  his  disposal  for 
the  capture  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were  struggling  in  the 
water  for  their  lives.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  passed 
the  Keanarge  the  captain  cried  out,  ‘  For  God’s  sake  do 
what  you  can  to  save  them,’  and  that  was  my  warrant  for 
interfering  in  any  way  for  the  aid  and  succor  of  his  enemies. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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And  Somb  Account  of  the  African  Tbadb. 
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In  1848  he  went  to  California,  doing  some  ship- 
repairing  at  Panama  on  the  way.  From  this  venture 
he  brought  back  gold  enough  to  furnish  capital  to 
begin  ship-building  at  Marblehead.  He  soon,  however, 
established  himself  on  the  site  of  Enos  Briggs’  old 
shipyard  in  South  Salem,  where  he  built  vessels  for  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Bertram,  Robert  Brookbouse,  Pickman,  Silsbees 
&  Stone,  and  others,  and,  through  Captain  Bertram,  for 
New  York  owners.  His  ships  wei’e  mostly  used  in  the 
South  American,  African,  and  East  India  trades.  The 
barque  La  Plata  held  the  sailing  record  for  the  river  La 
Plata,  and  the  barque  Taria  Topan,  of  631  tons,  launched 
in  1870,  was  the  largest  vessel  he  built.  Mr.  Miller  closed 
his  business  in  Salem  in  1878  and  moved  to  Newton, 
Mass.  At  eighty  years  of  age  he  became  interested  in  the 
publishing  business  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
of  New  York,  publishers  of  architectural  and  building 
trades  periodicals. 
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THE  SHIP  “ST.  PAUL.” 


And  Some  Account  of  the  Trade  with  the 
Philippine  Islands. 


To  the  stories  of  the  ships  George^  engaged  in  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  trade,  and  the  Glide  and  Taria  Topan  in  the  African 
trade,  from  Salem,  may  now  be  added  that  of  the  old 
St.  Paul  in  the  East  India  trade.  This  argosy  made  no 
less  than  twelve  round  voyages  between  Salem  and  “the 
rich  ports  of  the  far  east.” 

Among  some  papers  which  had  been  laid  aside  and  had 
practically  been  forgotten,  there  recently  came  to  light 
some  notes  on  this  argosy  of  Salem.  The  paper  was 
yellow  with  age,  and  the  writing  was  in  some  parts  almost 
illegible,  and  the  paper,  badly  creased,  was  barely  holding 
together.  The  story  had  been  prepared  for  publication, 
but,  for  some  reason,  the  compiler  had  laid  it  aside.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  resurrected  the  story,  believing 
it  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  that  it 
will  find  many  an  interested  reader,  especially  when  will 
be  recalled  some  ancestor  or  next  of  kin  who  sailed  as  a 
member  of  a  crew. 

The  writer  called  to  his  aid  in  editing  the  notes  George 
H.  Allen  of  Salem  and  Manchester,  long  a  Salem  mer¬ 
chant,  a  member  of  the  old  commercial  firm  of  Stone, 
Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen,  than  whom  none  is  better  posted 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  shipping  of  Salem  and  other  ports. 
From  his  boyhood  to  the  present  he  has  been  thoroughly 
familiar  with  ships  and  sailors  of  old  Salem,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  is  truly  wonderful,  and  he  has  them  at  his 
tongue’s  end  whenever  questioned.  He  knew  this  old 
Manila  trader — the  St.  Paul — by  heart,  and  he  spent  many 
happy  hours  aboard  of  her,  for  his  father,  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Charles  Henry  Allen,  was  master  of  her  on  no  less 
than  six  round  voyages. 

The  grand  old  ship  St.  Paul  was  built  in  Boston  in 
1833.  She  registered  463  3-95  tons,  was  129  feet  long, 
22  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  depth  of  hold.  For  two  years 
and  more  she  made  voyages  between  New  York,  New 
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Orleans  and  Liverpool,  under  command  of  Captain  Joel 
Woodbury  of  Beverly,  but  in  November,  1835,  she  was 
purchased  by  Hon.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  and  then 
began  her  career  as  an  East  Indiaman,  and  for  sixteen 
years  the  name  of  Salem  appeared  on  her  stern. 

She  was  heavily  built  for  the  cotton  trade,  was  of  a 
large,  full  model,  and,  consequently,  a  great  cargo  carrier. 
Her  figurehead  was  a  white  bust  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Her  stern  was  large  and  square,  with  cabin  windows,  and 
was  embellished  with  a  superb  carving  of  the  old  Biblical 
story  of  St.  Paul  represented  as  shaking  the  viper  from 
his  hand  into  the  fire  when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  When  Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  James  Duncan  Phillips  and  Stephen  W. 
Phillips,  and  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Phillips 
of  Salem,  still  well  remembered  in  Salem,  purchased  the 
ship,  it  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  placing  her  in  the 
trade  between  Salem  and  Manila. 

Stephen  C.  Phillips  was  an  honorable,  high-minded 
merchant  of  Salem.  He  was  born  in  Salem  Nov.  4,  ]  801, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1819.  He  at  first  intended 
law  as  his  profession,  but  changed  his  mind  and  embarked 
in  commercial  pursuits.  He  found  time,  however,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  public  matters.  From  1824  to  1829  he  was  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court ;  in  1830-’31,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate ;  and  in  1832-’33,  again  in 
the  House.  He  was  a  Representative  to  Congress  from 
1834  to  1838,  and  in  1848  and  1849  Free  Soil  candidate 
for  Governor. 

From  1838  to  1842  he  was  mayor  of  Salem,  and  he 
brought  to  that  office  both  dignity  and  the  benefit  of  his 
richly  stored  mind.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  mayor  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  the  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

He  early  engaged  in  the  Manila  trade,  the  barque 
Derby,  Allen  Putnam,  master,  having  entered  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  in  March,  1827,  from  Manila,  consigned  to 
him,  and  the  barque  was  followed  by  other  vessels  in 
subsequent  years.  Still  later  he  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  became  interested  in  the  ships  Elizabeth  and 
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Sapphire  and  the  barques  Emerald^  Eliza,  Henry,  and 
Malay,  in  1841.  He  lost  his  life  by  the  burning  of  the 
steamer  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  June  26, 
1857.  His  body  was  brought  to  Salem  and  was  accorded 
full  public  honors  and  laid  to  rest  among  kindred.  The 
Salem  Register,  in  a  long  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  said :  “For  his  brilliant  and  beneficient  career  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  Salem  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  be  obliterated.  The  numerous  public 
improvements  which  he  instituted  and  persevered  in  until 
their  accomplishment,  can  now  be  seen  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity,  and  are  acknowledged  as 
blessings  to  the  community.’’ 

Salem  and  Manila  Trade. 

The  ship  Astrea  of  Salem,  owned  by  that  eminent  Salem 
merchant,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Henry  Prince,  entered  in  1796-1797  the  harbor  of  Manila, 
capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon.  She  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  fly  the 
American  flag  there.  She  loaded  a  cargo  of  750,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  63,695  pounds  of  pepper,  and  29,637 
pounds  of  in^go,  and  she  entered  at  the  Salem  Custom 
House  in  May,  1797,  and  paid  a  duty  of  $24,020  on  her 
cargo.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  great  mathematician, 
who,  before  bis  death,  was  honored  by  Harvard  College 
and  also  foreign  colleges,  was  supercargo  on  this  voyage. 
He  kept  a  journal,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Salem 
East  India  Marine  Society.  Asked  how  he  managed  to 
And  his  way  in  the  face  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  Capt. 
Prince  said  that  “he  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  every  one 
of  whom  could  take  and  work  a  lunar  observation.”  Na¬ 
thaniel  Bowditch  had  taught  them  all.  Capt.  Prince  said 
that  another  shipmaster  remarked  that  there  was  “more 
knowledge  of  navigation  on  board  the  Astrea  than  ever 
there  was  in  all  the  vessels  that  have  floated  in  Manilla 
Bay.”  Dr.  Bowditch  died  in  Boston  in  1836,  but  his 
fame  and  name  will  live  forever.  As  was  well  said  of  him 
in  a  toast  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  that  “so  long  as  ships  shall  sail,  the  stars 
go  through  their  wonted  course  in  the  heavens,  the  name 
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of  Dr.  Bowditch  will  be  revered  as  of  one  who  helped 
his  fellow-men  in  time  of  need,  and  who  as  long  as  the 
needle  shall  point  to  the  north  was  and  is  to  them  a  girdle 
over  the  pathless  ocean.”  Dr.  Bowditch  wrote  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

From  1797  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  last  arrival  at  this 
port,  there  were  eighty-two  entries  from  Manila  at  Salem. 
Between  1828  and  1839  there  was  the  largest  number  of 
arrivals,  thirty  of  the  eighty-two  entries  being  made  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 

The  ship  Folamhe,  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  master,  with  a 
cargo  of  indigo  and  sugar,  entered  in  May,  1799;  the 
ship  Laurelf  Daniel  Sage,  master,  in  July,  1801,  with 
115,133  pounds  of  indigo  and  124,683  of  sugar,  consigned 
to  William  (Billy)  Gray,  and  paid  a  duty  of  $32,382.26  ; 
the  ship  Fame,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master,  in  March,  1804, 
consigned  to  Jacob  Growninshield  ;  the  ship  Essex,  Joseph 
Orne,  master,  in  May,  1805,  with  sugar  and  indigo,  con¬ 
signed  to  William  Orne,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $18,143.70; 
the  ship  Horace,  John  Parker,  master,  in  May,  1806,  to 
William  Gray ;  the  ship  Exeter,  Thomas  B.  Osgood,  mas¬ 
ter,  in  June,  1806,  with  14,589  pounds  of  indigo  and 
702,064  of  sugar,  consigned  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr., 
and  paid  a  duty  of  $23,526.33. 

From  1806  to  1816  there  was  no  entry  at  Salem  from 
Manila.  The  ship  Endeavor,  Timothy  Brant,  master, 
entered  in  May,  1816,  consigned  to  Nathan  Robinson  ;  the 
ship  Perseverance,  Samuel  Hodgdon,  master,  in  May,  1820, 
consigned  to  Willard  Peele ;  the  brig  Ann,  Charles  Mil- 
lett,  master,  in  July,  1824,  consigned  to  Henry  Prince  ; 
the  brig  Peru,  William  Johnson,  Jr.,  master,  to  Stephen 
C.  Phillips  ;  the  ship  Endeavour,  James  D.  Gillis,  master, 
in  September,  1826,  to  Nathaniel  Silsbee ;  the  barque 
Derby,  Allen  Putnam,  master,  in  March,  1827  ;  in  April, 
1829,  John  H.  Eagleston,  master,  and  again  in  July,  1832, 
J.  W.  Chever,  master,  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips ;  the  ship 
Mandarin,  William  Osgood,  master,  in  March,  1830,  to 
Pickering  Dodge;  the  ship  Sumatra,  Charles  Roundy, 
master,  in  November,  1832,  to  Joseph  Peabody ;  the  brig 
Charles  Doggett,  William  Driver  (Old  Glory),  master,  to 
Richard  S.  Rogers ;  the  ship  Lotos,  George  W.  Jenks, 
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master,  in  June,  1832,  to  Pickering  Dodge;  the  ship 
BrooklinCf  Charles  H.  Allen,  master,  in  April,  1837,  to 
Stephen  C.  Phillips ;  the  ship  Caroline,  Charles  H.  Fabens, 
master,  in  April,  1842,  to  David  Pingree. 

Last  from  Manila. 

The  last  arrival  at  Salem  from  Manila  was  the  barque 
Dragon,  Thomas  C.  Diinn,  master,  consigned  to  Benjamin 
A.  West,  entered  in  July,  1858,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp. 
Salem  merchants  continued  the  trade  for  many  years,  but 
their  vessels  did  not  bring  their  cargoes  to  Salem.  Among 
them  were  Tucker  Dalaiid  and  Henry  L.  Williams  (later 
mayor  of  Salem),  Henry  Gardner,  Benjamin  W.  Stone 
&  Brothers,  and  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  Four  ships 
of  the  last  named  firm  will  be  readily  recalled  by  citizens 
of  Salem  as  the  Sooloo,  Mindoro,  Formom  and  Panay,  as 
they  remained  in  the  Manila  trade  until  quite  recent 
years. 

Every  foreign  trade  from  Salem  seems  to  have  had 
vessels  engaged  in  it  that  could  be  called  leaders,  notably 
the  ship  Sumatra  and  the  brig  Leander  in  the  China  trade, 
the  ship  George  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  many  others 
equally  famous  that  could  be  named.  So,  in  the  Manila 
trade,  one  comes  to  the  front,  and  that  is  the  ship  St. 
Paul. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  father,  Stephen  Phillips, 
finding  their  business,  then  quite  extensive,  increasing 
steadily,  added  the  St.  Paul  to  their  fleet.  As  before 
stated,  the  ship  was  built  in  Boston  in  1833.  For  two 
years  she  made  voyages  between  New  York,  New  Orleans 
and  Liverpool,  under  command  of  Capt.  Joel  Woodbury 
of  Beverly.  It  was  on  her  return  to  New  York  that  she 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Salem  Register  of  Nov.  16,  1835,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  ;  “The  ship  St.  Paul,  a  fine  vessel  of 
nearly  600  tons  burthen,  has  been  recently  purchased  by 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  this  town.  We  learn  that 
an  accident  occurred  to  her  on  Wednesday  night  last, 
while  in  the  screw  dock  for  repairs,  occasioned  by  the 
high  wind,  by  which  she  was  partially  blown  over,  but 
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that  the  damage  was  slight,  probably  not  exceeding  600 
or  700  dollars.  She  is  fitting  for  Manila.” 

Fibst  Voyage. 

The  ship  was  cleared  from  New  York  for  Manila,  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  Dec.  9,  1885,  but  for  some  reason  she  did 
not  sail  until  Dec.  21.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Gordon  Robinson,  and  made  the  passage  to  Manila  in  140 
days,  89  from  Anjier,  Java,  a  port  at  which  outward  and 
homeward  bound  ships  have  touched  for  fresh  provisions 
from  the  earliest  days  of  commerce.  The  ship  remained 
in  port  58  days,  and  sailed  for  home  July  12,  1886.  She 
arrived  at  New  York  Dec.  10,  1886,  150  days  from  Ma¬ 
nila,  and  completed  the  round  voyage  in  11  months  and 
20  days.  As  the  voyage  was  wholly  a  New  York  one,  no 
figures  of  the  duties  paid  on  her  cargo  or  of  the  names  of 
the  crew  are  at  hand. 

Second  Voyage. 

The  ship’s  second  voyage  brought  her  into  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  home  port  She  sailed  from  New  York 
Jan.  17,  1887,  for  Mobile;  made  the  passage  in  22  days; 
sailed  March  21,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  April  26.  Sailed 
for  Manila  May  20,  arrived  at  Anjier  in  106  days,  and  at 
Manila  in  October.  She  sailed  for  home  Dec.  12,  1887, 
and  arrived  at  Salem,  for  the  first  time,  April  29,  1888, 
188  days  from  Manila,  124  from  Anjier,  and  54  from  St. 
Helena.  Voyage,  one  year,  three  months  and  twelve 
days.  Passenger  the  round  voyage,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Winn 
(captain’s  wife),  and  from  Manila,  Heman  S.  Smith  of  New 
York.  Duties  paid  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  $9295.08. 
Her  cargo  consisted  of  424,462  pounds  of  sugar  and  other 
merchandise. 

Captain  Winn  was  born  in  Salem,  April  4,  1805,  so 
when  he  commanded  the  ship  on  this  passage  be  was  little 
more  than  82  years  of  age.  He  began  his  sea  life  in 
1820,  when  only  15  years  old,  and  made  four  voyages  in 
the  old  ship  George,  the  famous  ‘‘school  ship”  as  she 
was  termed,  of  Salem.  In  1881,  by  the  death,  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  of  his  captain,  William  C.  Dean  of  Salem,  be  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  ship  and  brought  her  home. 
He  next  commanded  the  ship  Sapphire^  the  St.  Paul,  and 
others,  until  he  gave  up  a  seafaring  life. 

His  voyages  were  largely  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  far  East.  In  1851  Mayor 
Pingree  appointed  him  city  marshal  of  Salem,  an  office 
that  he  held  three  years.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was  an 
acting  volunteer  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  commanded  the  United  States  gunboat  Jamet  L. 
Davii  of  the  East  Blockading  Squadron,  resigning  in 
1863.  He  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  11,  1880. 

The  crew  list  on  this  voyage  is  not  complete,  as  the 
men  were  shipped  in  New  York.  The  roll  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  is  as  follows,  after  many  changes  from  the 
original:  Master,  Joseph  Winn,  Salem;  mate,  John  G. 
Gallup,  Beverly ;  second  mate,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn, 
Salem  ;  Charles  Brown,  Henry  Williams,  John  J.  Mur¬ 
dock,  New  York;  George  Smith,  Boston;  Warren  Wood¬ 
bury,  Beverly  ;  Frank  Vaughn,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  David 
Hart,  Salem ;  Samuel  Harris,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Jeremiah  N. 
Clark,  Brewster;  Arthur  Thompson,  James  Campbell, 
John  Wilson,  Anoun  Ferule  and  Erastus  Weaver,  unpro¬ 
tected. 

The  second  mate,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn,  was  born  in 
Salem,  the  son  of  William  and  Ann  H.  (Bowditch)  Os¬ 
born,  and  was  only  in  his  19th  year. 

Third  Voyage. 

On  the  third  voyage  she  sailed  from  Salem,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Winn,  June  3,  1838,  for  Manila.  The 
passage  to  Anjier  was  made  in  90  days,  and  from  Salem 
to  Manila  in  100  days.  This  was  remarkably  fine  sailing 
by  this  old  ship,  built  for  carrying  and  not  for  speed.  It 
was  her  quickest  trip,  and  it  is  seldom  equalled  or  ex¬ 
celled  by  smart  clipper  ships.  On  Nov.  11  Capt  Winn 
sailed  for  home,  and  made  the  passage  in  148  days,  125 
from  Anjier,  and  53  from  St.  Helena,  arriving  at  Salem 
April  8,  1838.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  5145  bags  of 
sugar,  2568  bales  hemp,  and  other  merchandise,  and  she 
paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  $12,074.95. 

The  crew  roll  on  this  voyage  was:  Master,  Joseph 
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Winn,  Jr.;  mate,  J.  L.  Gallup,  Beverly;  second  mate, 
Joseph  W.  Osborn ;  John  Haynes,  Newburyport;  Henry 
Fuller,  Boston  ;  Joseph  Dutra,  Salem  ;  George  Williams, 
Boston;  George  S.  Fairbanks,  Samuel  Brown,  John  P. 
Jones,  William  Grant,  Boston;  Warren  Woodbury,  Bev¬ 
erly  ;  Enas  Joseph,  Francis  Moran  and  D.  Sangragorias, 
residence  not  given. 

Fourth  Voyage. 

May  25,  1839,  the  St.  Paul  sailed  on  her  fourth  voyage, 
this  time  Capt.  George  Peirce  in  command.  The  outward 
passage  was  made  in  116  days  to  Manila,  95  to  Anjier, 
not  so  good  as  on  the  last  voyage,  but  still  fine  sailing. 
She  sailed  for  home  Nov.  21,  1839,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
April  4,  1840,  in  135  days  from  Manila,  107  days  from 
Straits  of  Sunda,  63  days  from  Cape  Good  Hope,  50  from 
St.  Helena,  and  completing  the  round  voyage  in  10  months 
and  10  days.  Duties,  #11,892.93. 

The  crew  was  as  follows:  Master,  George  Peirce, 
Salem  ;  mate,  Joseph  W.  Osborn  ;  second  mate,  Augustus, 
Hamblet,  Salem  ;  seamen,  James  Massiong,  James  Nelson, 
Jr.,  James  Davidge,  James  B.  Hull,  James  Crabb,  Charles 
Fisk,  Charles  W.  Trumbull,  Benjamin  F.  Vanderford, 
Henry  A.  Ballard,  John  Welch,  John  Monroe  and  Francis 
Moran,  Salem ;  Peter  P.  Kingston  and  Charles  Hilton, 
Boston. 

Fifth  Voyage. 

On  her  fifth  voyage  Capt.  Peirce  was  again  master. 
She  sailed  from  Salem  May  28,  1840,  and  arrived  at  Ma¬ 
nila  after  128  days’  passage.  She  sailed  for  home  about 
Nov.  30,  experienced  a  typhoon  while  running  down  to 
Anjier,  put  into  Singapore,  Dec.  12,  in  distress,  and  was 
obliged  to  discharge  cargo  for  repairs.  She  sailed  from 
Singapore  for  Salem,  March  4,  1841,  passed  St.  Helena 
May  17,  and  arrived  here  July  7, 1841,  in  125  days  from 
Singapore,  and  a  long  passage  of  51  days  from  St.  Helena. 
Voyage,  one  year,  one  month  and  nine  days.  Duties, 
$10,204.30.  Passengers,  George  W.  Phillips,  Salem; 
Rev.  R.  W.  Orr  (missionary),  lady,  child  and  servant, 
Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Travelli  (missionary), 
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Pittsburgh,  Penn.;  Capt.E.  Underwood  and  servant, 
Quincy;  Gapt  N.  Lowry,  formerly  master  of  the  barque 
Tory,  which  was  wrecked  in  the  China  Sea ;  was  lost 
overboard  from  the  St.  Paul  on  March  8. 

The  crew  list :  Master,  George  Peirce,  Salem  ;  mate, 
Joseph  W.  Osborn,  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Charles  F.  Proc¬ 
tor,  Salem,  19  years  of  age ;  Henry  A.  Ballard,  John 
Welch,  Daniel  L.  Proctor,  Jr.,  Salem ;  Henry  Moulton, 
Wenham;  John  Butman,  William  Coleman,  Levi  G.  Farn- 
ham,  William  Powers,  Jason  Williams,  Salem ;  John  Ul¬ 
rich,  Boston. 

In  obtaining  the  foregoing  shipping  lists  and  others  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House,  much  lal^r  and  time  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  writer  would  acknowledge  the  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  of  Collector  William  J.  Sullivan  and  Inspector 
Daniel  F.  Connolly.  Some  of  the  printed  official  crew 
list  papers  provided  that  no  liquor  should  be  carried. 

A  paper  attached  to  the  crew  list  on  this  last  voyage 
certifies  that  “Charles  F.  Proctor  and  Daniel  L.  Proctor 
left  the  ship  on  their  own  consent,  and  Frederic  King, 
William  Powers,  John  Ferland(?)  and  Jason  Williams 
deserted.  Their  places  were  filled  by  John  Rains,  John 
White,  William  Shaw,  William  Sutton,  Francis  Victorine, 
William  H.  Amry  and  James  Lee.  The  last  named  de¬ 
serted  before  the  ship  sailed  for  home.” 

A  log  kept  by  the  mate,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn,  is  in 
the  marine  room  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Concisely  stated, 
it  says ;  “The  ship  cast  off  from  the  wharf  at  8  A.  M., 
May  28,  1840,  made  sail  at  9.45  A.M.,  wind  S.  W.,  light, 
and  passed  Baker’s  Island  at  11  A.  M.,  civil  time.”  An 
extended  account  is  given  of  a  revolt  on  the  ship,  in 
which  John  Ulrich  and  “Fred”  were  ringleaders.  The 
mate  and  the  second  mate  were  badly  bruised  about  the 
body  and  face. 

In  the  log  book  is  a  statement  signed  by  Capt.  Peirce, 
approving  the  action  of  the  officers  in  quelling  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  Reference  is  made  in  the  log  to  orders  being 
given  by  Mr.  Ballard,  but  it  does  not  say  that  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  second  mate  after  C.  F.  Proctor  left  the  ship. 
Mr.  Ballard  later  became  a  shipmaster  and  commanded 
many  fine  vessels. 
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In  1905  it  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  call  upon 
Capt.  Henry  Moulton  of  Boxford,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
a  boy  on  the  St.  Paul  on  this  most  eventful  voyage.  From 
the  captain  he  gathered  the  following  facts,  which  are 
worthy  of  recording,  although  causing  a  repetition  of  the 
foregoing.  Capt.  Moulton  said  : 

The  owner  of  the  ship  was  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  the  master  Capt.  George  Peirce,  who  lived  on 
Essex  street,  Salem ;  the  mate,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn  of 
Salem  (Mr.  Moulton  thinks  he  was  a  native  of  Lynn)  ; 
Charles  F.  Proctor  of  Salem,  second  mate  ;  Levi  G.  Farn- 
ham  of  Salem,  carpenter;  Henry  A.  Ballard  and  John 
Welch  of  Salem,  ordinary  seamen  ;  Daniel  L.  Proctor  of 
Salem  and  Henry  Moulton,  boys,  and  several  sailors  were 
brought  from  Boston.  William  Coleman  of  Salem,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  black  man,  was  steward,  had 
ventures  in  the  ship,  and  was  considered  well  off,  and 
John  Butman  of  Boston  was  the  cook. 

The  vessel  cast  off  from  the  wharf  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  28,  1840,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
lower  harbor  until  9.45,  when,  with  a  light  wind  from 
the  southwest,  sail  was  made,  and  the  ship  started  on  her 
long  voyage  for  Manila.  That  night  occurred  the  first 
trouble  of  the  voyage,  and  it  consisted  of  a  drunken  row 
among  the  Boston  sailors.  Mr.  Osborn,  the  mate,  and 
Mr.  Proctor,  the  second  mate,  were  badly  bruised,  but  the 
measures  they  took  to  quell  the  disturbance  were  approved 
by  Capt.  Peirce.  Young  Moulton  was  asleep  at  the  time, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  row. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  Manila  Oct.  1,  loaded  there  for 
home,  and  sailed  for  Salem  Nov.  26.  Three  days  out  the 
ship  encountered  a  typhoon,  and  at  times  it  seemed  as 
though  she  could  not  weather  it.  She  came  out  of  it  in 
a  badly  damaged  condition,  and  Capt.  Peirce  shaped  his 
course  for  Singapore  for  repairs.  There  she  was  discharged, 
the  mainmast  was  taken  out  of  her,  she  was  retreenailed, 
and  received  new  spars  and  three  new  topmasts.  The 
cargo  was  reloaded,  and  on  March  4,  1841,  the  ship  sailed 
from  Singapore.  Two  English  ships,  the  Valleyfield  and 
Lord  Wilton,  sailed  in  company  with  the  St.  Paul,  and  on 
account  of  pirates,  with  which  the  waters  were  then  in- 
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fested,  the  three  ships  decided  to  keep  together  as  much 
as  possible  until  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  St.  Paul  had  several  missionaries  and  an  English 
captain  named  Lowry  as  passengers. 

On  the  night  of  March  8,  when  there  was  a  dead  calm, 
some  of  the  passengers  thought  they  would  like  to  visit 
their  friends  on  the  English  ships  and  say  “good  bye”  to 
them,  as  the  ships  were  nearing  Anjier,  when  all  would 
separate.  Gapt.  Peirce  gave  permission  to  use  the  ship’s 
boat,  and  the  men  started  to  clear  it  preparatory  to  put¬ 
ting  it  over  the  side.  Young  Moulton  was  standing  on 
the  rail,  and  Capt.  Lowry  was  lending  a  hand  to  clear  the 
boat.  Suddenly  there  was  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  this 
was  followed  instantly  by  a  swish,  as  though  a  large  fish 
had  dashed  the  water  with  his  tail.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  Capt.  Lowry  was  missing. 
The  boat  was  overboard  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  but  the  captain  could  not  be  found. 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  a  tragedy  of  the  sea  had  been 
enacted,  and  that  Capt.  Lowry  had  been  seized  by  a  man- 
eating  shark  the  moment  that  he  touched  the  water.  In 
a  few  hours  a  favoring  breeze  sprung  up,  and  the  three 
ships  passed  out  through  Malacca  Straits  and  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  did  not  meet  again.  Boats  from  both 
the  English  ships  took  part  in  the  search  for  Capt.  Lowry. 
Gapt.  Moulton  says  that  he  remembers  the  sad  occurrence 
as  though  it  had  happened  but  yesterday,  so  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  did  it  make  on  his  boyish  mind.  Capt.  Lowry 
was  the  master  of  a  British  barque  which  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  China  Sea.  Second  Mate  Proctor  and 
Daniel  L.  Proctor,  a  boy  who  was  young  Moulton’s  chum 
on  the  voyage,  and  several  sailors,  left  the  ship  at  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  others  were  shipped  in  their  places. 

After  getting  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  sickness  broke 
out  among  the  passengers,  the  wife  of  a  missionary  and 
her  child  being  ill.  The  fact  was  kept  from  the  crew  for 
some  time,  but  after  some  days  John  Welch,  a  sailor,  be¬ 
longing  in  Salem,  complained  of  being  sick.  There  was 
a  doctor  among  the  passengers,  and  he  pronounced  the 
illness  to  be  smallpox.  John  was  taken  out  of  the  cabin 
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and  placed  in  the  long  boat  on  deck  and  made  quite  com¬ 
fortable  there. 

Young  Moulton  was  assigned  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
the  doctor  prescribed  for  the  patient.  Welch  was  dread¬ 
fully  sick,  and  his  face  and  hands  and  body  was  a  mass  of 
scabs.  He  pulled  through,  however,  and  when  the  mass 
of  scabs  came  off  his  face  they  came  all  in  one  piece,  and 
left  his  face  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  but  pitted.  One  or  two 
of  the  crew  were  also  sick,  but  not  from  smallpox,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  in  sympathy. 

The  ship  was  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  Independence  day. 
It  was  hoped  that  she  would  arrive  in  Salem  then,  but 
she  got  into  port  on  the  6th,  and  the  crew  had  their  cele¬ 
bration  that  day.  While  off  Hatteras  the  ship  was  struck 
by  a  squall  and  lost  several  of  her  spars. 

Capt.  Moulton,  although  very  desirous  of  going  to  sea 
again,  was  induced  by  his  father  to  stay  at  home  for  the 
winter  and  go  to  school  in  Danvers,  the  family  then  living 
in  East  Danvers.  He  next  made  a  few  coastwise  voyages 
in  the  schooner  Mercator.  The  next  spring,  1842,  he 
shipped  on  the  ship  Calumet^  commanded  by  Capt  Andrew 
Leach  of  Beverly.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Boston  and 
went  to  China,  Batavia,  back  to  China,  where  she  lay  at 
Whampoa  thirteen  months,  unable  to  get  a  cargo  of  tea, 
on  account  of  the  English  and  Chinese  being  at  war.  The 
late  Capt.  William  H.  Nelson  and  Capt.  John  Nelson,  both 
of  Salem,  were  at  Whampoa  at  that  time  as  boys  on  board 
of  a  ship.  The  Calumet  finally  succeeded  in  getting  her 
cargo  of  tea  and  came  home  to  Boston,  making  the  passage 
in  the  good  time  of  112  days. 

Mr.  Moulton  next  sailed  in  the  barque  JDromo,  Captain 
Pickering,  to  Demerara,  two  voyages ;  the  brig  America, 
Capt.  Treadwell,  between  Salem  and  Philadelphia;  barque 
Anita,  Capt  Baker,  between  Boston  and  Malaga ;  barque 
Zvlette.  Capt.  Kelly,  as  second  mate,  Boston  and  Malaga ; 
brig  Mary  Ann,  Capt.  Tracy,  between  Boston  and  Para, 
returning  as  mate  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  owned  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Brookhouse  of  Salem ;  barque  Maid  of  Orleans,  Capt. 
Wiswell,  sailing  several  voyages  as  second  mate,  up  the 
Mediterranean ;  barque  Brighton,  Capt  Snow,  in  1845,  a 
number  of  trips  up  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Black 
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Sea ;  ship  Tennettee,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Pray,  Boston  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  joined  the  Quinnebaug,  as  mate,  and 
went  in  her  to  Ireland,  to  Matanzas,  to  Trieste,  to  Bor- 
deaux,  and  thence  to  New  York ;  barque  Loretta  Fi$h, 
several  voyages  as  mate,  between  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies ;  the  ship  JEdtoin,  Boston  to  Savannah,  in  1848  ; 
barque  Francis,  Beverly  to  Charleston,  Liverpool  and  New 
Orleans,  and  returned  as  passenger  on  the  ship  Hero  to 
New  York ;  barque  Boundary  (Br.),  Newburyport  to  the 
Provinces,  loaded  lumber  for  Liverpool,  and  went  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  New  York  ;  barque  Orino,  Capt. 
Chase,  in  1851,  up  the  Mediterranean ;  in  1852,  the  new 
ship  R.  B.  Sumner,  Waterboro  to  New  Orleans,  as  mate; 
ship  Java,  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia ; 
ship  Magnolia,  Boston  to  New  York,  where  the  vessel  was 
sold ;  barque  Indian  Queen,  of  Bath,  Boston  to  Havana 
and  Cardenas  and  Boston ;  five  voyages  in  eleven  months 
between  Boston  and  Cienfuegos,  in  the  brig  Sarah  Wil¬ 
liams  ;  barque  Sarah  S,  Bryant,  Madeira,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Philadelphia ;  barque  Kepler,  mate  and  master,  seven 
voyages  up  the  Straits ;  barque  Justice  Story,  Boston  and 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

About  this  time  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  Captain 
Moulton  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  shipmaster,  and  so 
continued  until  he  gave  up  the  sea  as  a  profession.  He 
sailed  as  master  of  the  barque  Salem,  between  New  York 
and  South  America ;  barque  Belle,  between  New  York 
and  Cadiz  ;  barque  Winthrop^  New  York  to  West  Indies, 
Mediterranean,  Naples  and  Bermuda,  where  the  vessel 
was  placed  under  the  British  flag  on  account  of  the  war ; 
brig  Grace  Worthington,  New  York  and  Mexican  ports ; 
brig  Manlius,  the  same  ;  brig  B.  F.  Nash,  New  York  and 
Catenas ;  barque  Glenwood,  New  York  and  Buenos 
Ayres;  barque  James  Welch,  t\xQ  same  ;  schooner  Catherine 
M.  Ward,  New  York  and  ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
ship  Charles  A.  Farwell,  New  York,  Mexico  and  Ham¬ 
burg  ;  ship  Rio,  New  York  to  Central  America  and  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  ship  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  from  New  York  for 
Antwerp.  This  was  his  last  voyage,  the  vessel  being 
abandoned  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  crew  being 
taken  off  by  a  German  barque. 
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On  quitting  the  sea  he  went  west  for  a  short  time,  but 
not  liking  that  part  of  the  country  so  well  as  he  did  the 
east,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  in  1874  settled  in 
Boxford. 

Captain  Moulton  died  in  Boxford  in  December,  1908. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  Rev.  Mr.  Coggin  offi¬ 
ciating,  and  on  his  casket  were  placed  the  flag  of  the  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  and  the  Asiatic  Bank’s  calendar,  with  the 
picture  of  the  St.  Paul  under  sail.  His  wife,  who  sailed 
with  him  ten  years,  died  a  few  years  before  he  passed 
away.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lydia  P.  Spiller,  and  they 
were  married  in  that  town  March  13, 1859. 

While  at  home  on  this  voyage,  the  St.  Paul  was  re- 
topped  and  thoroughly  overhauled  at  Dodge’s  wharf. 
South  Salem.  The  figurehead  was  removed,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  quaint  carving  on  the  stern  was  taken  off,  the 
heavy  channels  were  replaced  by  modern  chain  plates,  the 
hull  painted  black,  and  her  whole  appearance  was  greatly 
changed.  With  her  former  painted  ports,  her  wide 
channels,  with  the  dead  eyes  and  rigging  running  down 
to  them,  and  her  high  side  out  of  water,  she  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  a  heavy  ship  of  the  old  East  India  Company  of 
England. 

The  figurehead,  the  white  bust  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
was  placed  on  the  front  of  one  of  the  storehouses  on 
Phillips  wharf,  and  there  it  remained  for  several  years. 
The  writer  well  remembers  seeing  it  there.  Later  it  was 
taken  down  and  removed  to  the  summer  residence  of  John 
W.  Candler  in  Swampscott.  It  was  always  regarded  with 
reverence  abroad,  the  natives  crossing  themselves  when 
passing  it. 

William  Henry  Appleton  Putnam,  who  shipped  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  this  voyage,  and  was  discharged  at 
Manila,  in  order  to  become  second  mate  of  the  ship  Jacob 
Perkint,  bound  to  Boston,  received  that  promotion  on 
recommendation  of  Captain  Allen.  Young  Putnam  later 
became  a  shipmaster,  and  commanded  several  fine  ships. 
He  died  in  Salem  several  years  ago. 

Capt.  Peirce  did  not  go  in  the  St.  Paul  again.  He  next 
sailed  in  the  ship  Lowell  of  Boston,  one  of  the  owners  of 
which  was  William  T.  Pierce  of  Salem.  She  loaded 
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stores  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  for  the  United 
States  squadron  on  the  East  India  station.  Capt.  Charles 
Endicott  of  Salem  was  second  mate,  and  Mr.  Pierce  was 
a  passenger.  She  had  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  among 
them  David  Becket,  William  Cook,  John  Mansfield,  and 
Peirce  L.  Graves,  all  of  Salem.  She  sailed  from  Boston 
Dec.  11,  1841,  lay  in  Nantasket  Roads  until  Dec.  19,  and 
then  went  flying  before  a  strong  nor’wester.  She  went 
to  Manila,  then  to  Hong  Kong,  Amoy  and  Chusan,  and 
the  ship  was  the  first  to  display  the  American  flag  at  both 
Amoy  and  Chusan.  The  Celestials  called  the  flag  *‘the 
flowery  flag  of  America.”  Capt.  Peirce  followed  the  sea 
until  June  17,  1858,  when  he  died  in  Cochin,  China.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  and  an  uncle 
of  President  Charles  S.  Rea  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank. 

Sixth  Voyage. 

A  new  captain  took  command  of  the  St.  Paul  on  her 
next  voyage — Joseph  Warren  Osborn,  as  the  reader  has 
noticed,  sailed  on  her  as  both  second  mate  and  mate.  The 
ship  sailed  from  Salem  Sept.  11,  1841,  and  arrived  at 
Manila  Jan.  14,  1842,  in  125  days’  passage.  The  ship 
lanthe,  Capt.  Steele,  arrived  at  Manila  one  week  later, 
125  days  from  Boston,  and  having  beaten  up  the  China 
Sea.  The  St.  Paul  sailed  for  home  March  17,  1842,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  Aug.  8,  143  days  from  Manila,  102  from 
Anjier,  and  40  from  St.  Helena.  Voyage,  10  months 
and  28  days.  Duties,  $10,517.28. 

Crew  list Master,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn,  Salem ; 
mate,  Edward  Wilson,  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Henry  A. 
Ballard,  Salem  ;  steward,  Aaron  F.  Phillips,  Salem  ;  cook, 
William  Fowler,  Salem ;  carpenter,  Ansel  B.  Nye ;  sea¬ 
men,  John  D.  Dunn,  John  Scott,  William  Steele,  William 
H.  Shaw,  Thomas  Loughlin,  George  Brown,  John  West; 
ordinary  seamen,  Alexandra  and  Candido,  Manila  men ; 
green  hand,  David  A.  Chever,  Salem.  Shipped  at  Ma¬ 
nila,  Cyrus  E.  Pierce,  carpenter  ;  seamen,  James  H.  Frear, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Northrup  Coon,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Lo¬ 
renzo  Miguel,  Francisco  and  Manuel. 
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Seventh  Voyage. 

Continuing  her  trips,  the  St.  Paul  next  sailed  from 
Salem  Jan.  27,  1843,  for  Manila,  arriving  there  June  1, 
125  days  from  Salem.  Her  master  was  Joseph  Warren 
Osborn.  She  remained  in  port  until  July  4,  when  she 
sailed  for  home.  The  passage  home  was  the  longest  she 
ever  made,  188  days  from  Manila,  133  from  Anjier,  and 
76  from  St.  Helena.  Voyage,  11  months  and  12  days. 
Duties,  $21,721.18.  Passenger,  Henry  C.  Pitman  of 
Salem,  who  was  second  officer  of  the  brig  Lueilla  of 
Salem,  who  left  that  vessel  at  St.  Helena.  The  St.  Paul 
arrived  at  Salem  Jan.  8,  1844. 

Crew  list :  Master,  Joseph  Warren  Osborn,  Salem; 
mate,  William  C.  Newell,  Salem;  second  mate,  Aaron 
Foster,  Wenham ;  steward,  Aaron  L.  Phillips,  Salem ; 
cook,  Alexander  Butts  ;  seamen,  Charles  Kiely,  Thomas 
Beard,  Henry  Gissim,  Hugh  Jones,  William  Burdick, 
James  Miller,  Isaac  C.  Beckwith,  Francis  Hose,  no  resi¬ 
dence  given ;  Manuel  Pablo,  do. ;  carpenter,  Nathaniel  L. 
Cloutman,  Salem  ;  light  hand,  Albert  B.  Collins,  Salem  ; 
green  hand,  Edmund  A.  Wheeler,  Lynn  ;  Ebenezer  Veal, 
second  officer,  Salem,  shipped  foreign ;  able  seamen,  W. 
H.  Ransom,  Edinboro,  Scotland;  W.  R.  Brenckley  and 
- Kent;  ordinary  seaman,  James  Bacon,  Boston. 

Capt.  Osborn  did  not  go  again  in  the  ship.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  follow  the  sea,  however,  and  after  relinquishing  it 
he  settled  as  a  farmer  in  California,  Napa  Valley.  He 
was  a  pioneer  there,  and  he  was  shot  April  25, 1863,  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  hired  for  a  year,  but  whom  he  had 
discharged.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children.  He 
was  very  highly  esteemed  in  his  home  town  in  California. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Ann 
(Bowditch)  Osborn,  May  17,  1818.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  fourth  class  to  enter  the  old  Salem  English  High 
School,  and  was  a  brother  of  William  H.  Osborn,  a  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Eighth  Voyage. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem  was  the  next  com¬ 
mander  of  the  St.  Paul,  and  the  ship  sailed  from  Salem 
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April  24,  1844.  She  passed  Anjier  July  28,  101  days 
from  Salem,  and  arrived  at  Manila  Aug.  13.  She  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Macao  and  returned  to  Manila,  from  which  she 
sailed  Nov.  3  for  Salem.  She  arrived  home  March  17, 
1845,  134  days  from  Manila,  101  days  from  Anjier,  and 
42  days  from  St.  Helena.  The  run  from  St.  Helena  to 
Salem  in  42  days  is  good  sailing.  The  voyage  occupied 
ten  months  and  twenty  days,  and  the  duties  were 
$20,266.88. 

Crew  list :  Master,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem ;  mate, 
Edmund  K.  Gallup,  Beverly ;  second  mate,  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Salem  ;  carpenter,  John  C.  Agner,  Norway  ;  seamen, 
Charles  Child,  England;  William  Riley,  do.;  Greenleaf 
Allard,  Denmark  ;  John  Rogers,  Hamburg ;  ordinary  sea¬ 
men,  George  M.  Saunders, Salem  (afterwards  a  shipmaster), 
John  Smith  and  Peter  James,  England ;  Candido  Francis 
and  Francisco  Hose,  Manila ;  Alfred  Gomes  and  Joseph 
Lagot,  Salem ;  steward,  Aaron  Phillips,  Salem ;  cook, 
Alexander  Butts,  Alexandria,  Va.;  seamen,  Henry  Hun¬ 
ter,  England;  John  Watson,  New  Holland  ;  Joseph  Cook, 
England;  James  Young,  Scotland.  Passengers,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Phillips  and  Caroline  F.  Phillips  of  Salem  and  Jean 
Saturnine  Marcella  of  Spain. 

Captain  Allen,  the  new  commander  of  the  Si.  Paul, 
was  a  typical  Salem  boy  and  sailor,  and  he  was  destined 
to  be  connected  with  the  St.  Paul  for  many  voyages.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  July  31,  1810,  in  the  Wellman  house, 
corner  of  Derby  and  Hardy  streets,  still  standing,  the  son 
of  William  and  Sarah  (Hunt)  Allen,  his  father  being  a 
shipmaster.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  then  was  for  a  time  in  the  counting  room  of  Stephen 
W.  Shepard.  Not  liking  that  kind  of  employment,  he 
went  to  sea,  Oct.  10,  1826,  in  the  brig  Midat,  owned  by 
Mr.  Shepard.  He  next  sailed  in  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody’s 
famous  ship  Q-eorge,  five  round  voyages  between  Salem 
and  Calcutta,  the  last  two  being  second  mate.  The  quick¬ 
est  voyage,  it  is  worth  recording  here,  was  made  in  eight 
months  and  ten  days,  when  not  a  word  was  heard  from 
the  ship  from  the  day  she  left  Salem  until  she  sailed  into 
Salem  harbor,  April  20,  1831.  He  also  sailed  in  the  brig 
Leander.  Leaving  the  Cleorge,  he  became  first  officer  of 
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the  ship  Brookline,  Capt.  George  Peirce  of  Salem,  owned 
by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  who  also  owned  the  St.  Paul.  The 
voyage  was  a  double  one,  the  longest  he  ever  made,  and 
occupied  thirty-three  months.  He  commanded  the  Brook- 
lim  on  her  next  voyage,  making  in  her  four  voyages  be¬ 
tween  Salem,  China  and  Manila.  Then  he  took  command 
of  the  St.  Paul,  followed  by  the  ship  Syren  and  the  ship 
Shirley,  on  long  voyages.  He  followed  the  sea  thirty- 
three  years  and  six  months,  and  made  twenty-two  voyages, 
fifteen  as  master,  and  four  voyages  to  other  countries.  He 
died  in  Salem,  May  28, 1899,  in  his  89th  year. 

Ninth  Voyage. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Salem  April  27,  1846,  and  arrived 
at  Manila  in  113  days,  thus  making  another  fine  passage 
from  Salem.  While  in  port  the  ship  was  recoppered. 
She  sailed  from  Manila  Oct.  28,  1845,  and  reached  Salem 
March  12,  1846,  in  135  days’  passage,  56  from  St.  He¬ 
lena.  Voyage,  eleven  months  and  fourteen  days.  Duties, 
$22,195.04. 

Crew  list :  Master,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem  ;  mate 
William  B.  Davis,  Salem  ;  second  mate,  John  Hancock, 
Salem  ;  carpenter,  George  Cook,  England;  seamen,  John 
Prince  and  George  M.  Saunders,  Salem  ;  Francis  B. 
Ames,  Boston  ;  George  D.  Shepard,  Sweden  ;  Peter  Da¬ 
vis,  Italy;  John  D.  Bramble,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James 
Carle,  Italy  ;  George  Brown,  Denmark  ;  ordinary  seamen, 
Thomas  White,  Salem ;  James  H.  Bucklin,  Ireland;  boys, 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.  (afterwards  a  shipmaster),  and  Os¬ 
good  Sanborn,  Salem ;  steward,  Peter  James,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.;  cook,  Peter  Bruce,  Nova  Scotia.  Shipped  at 
Manila — seamen,  Christian  Lunt,  Denmark;  Albert  Fegge, 
do. ;  Francis  Guthrie,  France  ;  Michael  Grady,  Ireland  ; 
steward,  Louis  Baptiste,  France.  Cook,  Shepard  and 
Bucklin  were  classed  as  three  villains  by  Captain  Allen, 
Cook  being  a  convicted  felon,  who  served  his  time  of 
transportation  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenth  Voyage. 

The  ship  sailed  on  her  tenth  voyage  May  15,  1846,  un- 
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der  Capt.  Allen,  with  a  fine  fresh  southwest  wind,  which 
held  long  after  the  ship  was  well  at  sea,  for  Manila.  She 
arrived  out  in  119  days  from  Salem,  15  from  Anjier.  She 
sailed  for  home  Nov.  1,  and  arrived  at  Salem  March  19, 

1847,  138  days  from  Manila,  101  days  from  Anjier,  and 
50  from  St.  Helena.  In  coming  on  to  this  coast  the  St. 
Paid  experienced  a  succession  of  heavy  northwest  gales. 
Voyage,  ten  months  and  four  days.  Passenger,  Miss  Car¬ 
oline  L.  Phillips  of  Salem. 

Crew  list:  .Master,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem  ;  mate, 
William  B.  Davis,  Salem;  second  mate,  John  Hancock, 
Salem ;  carpenter,  John  Thomson,  Sweden  ;  seamen,  John 
R.  Pope,  Augustus  Silver,  I.  S.  Pitman,  Salem  ;  William 
Hosier,  Nantucket;  John  Henderson,  New  York  ;  Alfred 
(alias  Peter)  Allen,  Denmark  ;  George  Canning,  England; 
John  Green,  do.;  Francis  Guthrie,  France ;  ordinary  sea¬ 
men,  Thomas  W.  Hutchinson  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr., 
Salem  ;  steward,  James  P.  Lewis,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
cook,  Edward  Dixon,  Salem. 

Duties,  $10,718.19. 

While  outward  bound  on  this  voyage,  a  tragedy  oc¬ 
curred  aboard  the  ship.  A  Manila  boy,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Salem  by  a  shipmaster,  had  grown  homesick. 
He  very  much  desired  to  return  to  his  native  land.  He 
was  placed  aboard  the  St.  Paul  and  seemed  contented,  but 
suddenly,  on  the  fourth  day  out  from  Salem,  before  any 
one  could  stop  him,  he  leaped  to  the  rail  and  jumped  over¬ 
board.  A  boat  searched  an  hour  for  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  He  was  16  years  old. 

Eleventh  Voyage. 

On  her  next  voyage,  Charles  H.  Allen,  master,  the  St. 
Paul  sailed  from  Salem  May  9,  1847,  for  Manila.  She 
arrived  out  in  115  days  from  Salem  and  12  from  Anjier. 
She  sailed  for  home  Nov.  19,  and  arrived  here  April  6, 

1848,  in  139  days  from  Manila,  105  from  Java  Head,  and 
54  from  St.  Helena.  Voyage,  10  months  and  28  days. 
Duties,  $15,631.93. 

Crew  roll :  Master,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem  ;  mate, 
William  B.  Davis,  Salem ;  second  mate,  John  Hancock, 
Salem  ;  carpenter,  Israel  Lincoln,  Sweden ;  seamen. 


SHIP  "BROOKLINE/*  CHARLES  H.  ALLEN  MASTER 
Stephen  C.  Phillips.  Owner.  From  the  painting  in  possession  of  George  H.  Allen 
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Thomas  W.  Hutchinson,  Salem ;  Francis  Guthrie,  France ; 
Samuel  Gilmore,  Russia;  A.  Brown,  New  Hampshire; 
Francis  (alias  Joe)  Cummins,  Portugal;  Frederick  Silk, 
Hamburg ;  Joseph  Taylor  (alias  Peter  Nelson),  Norway  ; 
Edward  (alias  George)  Ushon,  England ;  ordinary  sea¬ 
men,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salem  ;  Samuel  Stroud,  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  green  hand,  George  C.  Putnam,  Danvers ;  steward, 
Hiram  Jones,  Long  Island  ;  cook,  Alfred  Holden,  Rhode 
Island. 

As  the  ship  was  entering  the  harbor  of  Salem  on  her 
return  from  this  voyage,  a  local  artist  sketched  her. 
George  H.  Allen,  son  of  the  commander,  has  at  his  home 
a  fine  portrait  enlarged  from  that  drawing.  In  1905  the 
Asiatic  National  Bank  of  Salem,  now  merged  into  the 
Naumkeag  Trust  Company,  reproduced,  in  colors,  the 
picture  for  their  calendar,  which  was  eagerly  sought  by 
their  customers  until  the  supply  was  exhausted. 

The  St.  Paul  has  her  starboard  tacks  aboard,  is  under 
jib  topsail,  whole  foresail,  three  topsails,  three  topgallant 
sails,  men  are  aloft  furling  the  three  royals,  the  fore  and 
main  skysails  are  furled,  the  ship's  signal  flags  are  flying 
from  the  mizzen,  the  homeward  pennant  from  the  main, 
the  St.  PauCt  flag  from  the  foremast,  and  the  American 
flag,  “Old  Glory,”  from  the  spanker  gaff. 

On  the  port  bow  of  the  St.  Paul  is  the  familiar  shore, 
to  every  Salemite,  of  Naugus  Head,  and  in  the  distance 
astern  of  the  ship  is  a  brig  putting  to  sea.  The  ship  has 
painted  ports,  which,  at  sea,  would  give  her  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  man-of-war  of  her  time,  but  not  of  the  present 
steel-constructed  fighting  machines.  The  scene  is  lively 
in  its  portrayal,  and  the  old  ship  was  readily  recognized 
by  many  living  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  bank’s 
calendar,  which  is  still  preserved  in  many  old  families  in 
Salem  to-day,  especially  by  those  whose  kindred  and 
friends  sailed  on  the  ship. 

Eben  L.  Thomas  of  Ipswich  informs  the  News  writer 
that  he  well  remembers  this  arrival  home  of  the  St.  Paul, 
and  he  declares  the  picture  to  be  a  true  one.  A  New  York 
correspondent,  “Eben”,  writes :  “I  well  remember  that 
day,  for  it  was  the  old  time-honored  Fast  day.  The  weather 
was  fine,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  northwest.  A  flag 
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hoisted  on  Baker’s  Island  at  6  A.  M.  notified  the  people 
of  Salem  that  the  ship  was  below,  and  of  course  all  were 
on  the  lookout.  At  first  the  ship’s  royals  could  only  be 
seen  just  above  tbe  horizon.  Next,  Capt.  Allen  would 
make  a  long  leg  across  the  bay,  and  then  the  topsails 
could  be  seen  over  the  land  of  Peach’s  Point.  There  was 
no  tug  then  to  tow  the  ship  to  her  anchorage,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  work  her  way  up  under  canvas.  I  was  a  boy 
in  my  twentieth  year,  full  of  excitement,  but  I  recall  tbe 
event  as  though  it  occurred  but  yesterday.  It  was  just 
sundown  as  the  ship  anchored,  and  Capt.  Allen  and  Pilot 
Ittai  Perry  soon  came  ashore.  I  personally  knew  many 
of  the  ofl&cers  and  crew.” 


Twelfth  Voyage. 

Another  new  commander  took  charge  of  the  St.  Paul 
on  her  next  voyage — Capt.  William  B.  Davis,  who  was 
promoted  from  mate.  The  ship  sailed  from  Salem  May  8, 
1848,  and  arrived  at  Manila  Sept.  10,  115  days’  passage. 
She  sailed  for  home  Nov.  19,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
March  26,  1849,  in  128  days  from  Manila,  108  from  Java 
Head,  and  58  from  St.  Helena.  The  ship  was  twenty 
days  from  latitude  17  degrees  north  to  28  degrees  north, 
and  experienced  heavy  gales  from  latitude  23  degrees 
north  to  28  degrees  north.  March  22,  while  crossing  the 
Gulf  Stream,  she  encountered  a  severe  gale  from  south 
by  east,  attended  with  a  very  high  and  dangerous  sea, 
which  stove  bulwarks,  swept  away  boat  and  davits,  be¬ 
sides  doing  considerable  damage  to  hull.  Voyage,  ten 
months  and  eight  days.  Duties,  $12,903.84. 

Crew  list :  Master,  William  B.  Davis,  Salem ;  mate, 
Michael  Brown,  Ipswich ;  second  mate,  John  Hancock, 
Salem  ;  seamen,  Israel  Lincoln,  Charles  Sullivan,  George 
N.  Woods,  J.  E.  Perley,  Louis  Lawrence,  John  F.  Berry, 
Salem  ;  John  Mullen,  Philadelphia  and  Salem  ;  Hendrick 
Jefferson,  residence  not  given ;  Antonio  Coombs,  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  Nelson  Watson,  East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  Charles  P. 
Johnson,  Charles  F.  Gale  and  William  Henry  Appleton 
Putnam,  Salem. 
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Thirteenth  Voyage. 

The  ship  remained  at  home  after  her  last  voyage  until 
November.  Capt.  A.llen  then  resumed  command  of  her, 
and  she  sailed  Nov.  3  for  the  East  Indies.  She  arrived  at 
Batavia  Feb.  12,  1850,  in  101  days  from  Salem,  and  sailed 
Feb,  17  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  March  26,  137 
sailing  days  from  Salem.  She  sailed  from  Manila  Aug.  9, 
and  arrived  at  Salem  Jan.  7,  1851,  in  151  days  from  Ma¬ 
nila,  101  from  Anjier,  55  from  St.  Helena,  and  41  days 
from  the  Equator,  and  having  experienced  very  heavy 
weather  on  the  coast.  Voyage,  one  year,  two  months  and 
four  days.  Duties,  $15,847.07. 

Crew  list :  Master,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Salem ;  mate, 
Nathan  H.  Millett,  Salem  (became  a  shipmaster) ;  second 
mate,  John  Hancock,  Salem ;  carpenter,  John  Peters, 
France  ;  seamen,  Elisha  Elliott,  Scotland ;  Edward  Griffin, 
James  Rogers  and  John  Monroe,  England ;  George  Carey, 
Portugal  (last  four  discharged  at  Manila)  ;  Samuel  Stroud 
(alias  Fraud),  Italy  ;  John  Swan,  Scotland;  Edward  Cof¬ 
fin,  Portugal ;  ordinary  seamen,  William  H.  A.  Putnam, 
Salem  (discharged  at  Manila  to  go  as  second  mate  of  ship 
Jacob  Perkins,  bound  to  Boston);  Allen  Wover,  Salem; 
boy,  Charles  H.  Peirce,  Salem;  steward,  John  Stone, 
United  States ;  cook,  James  Caldwell,  do.;  seamen  shipped 
at  Manila,  John  Paterson,  William  Powell,  Hugh  Holli¬ 
day  and  Frederick  Christopher,  England ;  Columbus  C. 
Luce,  United  States. 

After  leaving  the  St.  Paul,  the  mate,  Nathan  H.  Mil¬ 
lett,  became  master  of  the  brigs  Zaine  and  Henrico,  the 
barque  Hollander,  and  the  ships  Cyclone,  Saracen  and  As- 
trea.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Aug.  30,  1825,  the  son  of 
Nathan  and  Ursula  (Chapman)  Millett,  aud  he  died  in 
Salem,  March  9,  1905. 

Fourteenth  Voyage. 

The  St.  Paul,  Captain  Allen,  sailed  from  Salem  for  the 
fourteenth  and  last  time,  July  5,  1851,  for  Manila.  Her 
crew  list  is  not  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  for  it  was 
not  returned.  However,  Daniel  Bray  of  Salem  was  mate, 
and  sturdy,  reliable  John  Hancock  of  Salem,  who  had 
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sailed  in  her  as  second  mate  on  six  voyages,  was  still  in 
that  position.  He  mourned  over  the  removal  of  the  ship’s 
figurehead,  and  he  declared  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  St. 
Paid  would  never  come  back  to  Salem.  His  words,  al¬ 
though  prophetic,  were  too  true.  The  ship  went  ashore 
on  Masbata  Island,  Straits  of  San  Bernardino,  Dec.  9, 
1851.  Previous  to  going  ashore,  her  fore  and  main  masts 
were  cut  away.  None  of  the  crew  was  injured,  but  the 
ship,  on  striking,  became  very  much  strained  and  hogged, 
several  of  her  planks  were  broken,  her  rudder  carried 
away,  the  planking  about  the  stern  started,  and  the  keel 
broken.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  good  ship  St.  Paul, 
which  had  travelled  so  many  times  between  Salem  and  the 
East  Indies,  with  the  regularity  of  a  steamer.  She  paid 
as  her  duties  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  the  sum  total  of 
$163,268.02. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  there  has  come  to  light  an 
account  book  kept  by  Captain  Allen,  in  which  are  record¬ 
ed  the  settlements  made  by  him  in  paying  off  the  crew 
after  the  shipwreck.  They  are  as  follows :  Mate  Daniel 
H.  Bray  of  Salem,  at  $35  a  month  (he  afterwards  became 
a  shipmaster) ;  Second  Mate  John  Hancock  of  Salem,  $26; 
George  Erby,$21;  Joseph  Webber,  $16 ;  John  Grad  (car¬ 
penter),  $17 ;  Elbridge  W.  Guilford,  Lewis  Quadrille, 
James  Cottrell,  John  H.  Gardner,  William  H.  Mullin, 
Augustus  Rivers,  Charles  Gray  and  John  F.  Rhoads,  the 
last  eight  of  Salem,  each  $13  a  month ;  James  F.  Lund- 
gren  and  Orrin  Weston  of  Salem,  each  $1 2  a  month;  Robert 
Benton  Smith,  Salem,  boy,  $5  a  month. 

Daniel  H.  Bray,  the  mate,  subsequently  sailed  as  master 
of  several  fine  ships.  He  died  in  Salem. 

William  H.  Mullin  also  sailed  as  master  in  his  later 
years.  While  in  command  of  the  brig  Garland,  on  a 
passage  from  Salem  for  Para,  the  vessel  was  lost,  and  not 
a  word  was  ever  heard  from  her  after  she  left  Salem.  She 
was  owned  by  Thomas  P.  Pingree.  Captain  Mullin  was 
a  brother  of  Captain  John  Mullin  of  Salem,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  ships  Shirley  and  Sumatra  of  Salem  and  the 
elegant  ship  Paul  Revere  of  Boston. 

Robert  Benton  Smith,  the  boy,  whose  wages  was  the 
princely  sum  of  $5  a  month,  became  shipmaster,  and  died 
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several  years  ago  in  California.  He  was  a  cousin  of  J. 
Foster  Smith  of  Salem,  agent  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam 
Cotton  Company. 

Eben  Thomas  of  Ipswich  writes:  “I  well  remember 
the  day,  July  5,  1851,  when  the  St.  Paul  sailed  on  her 
last  voyage.  I  arrived  the  day  before  at  Salem  in  the 
Otprey.  The  next  morning  I  saw  the  brig  Vintage^  Capt. 
Francis  Babbidge,  sail  at  sunrise  for  Africa ;  the  St.  Paul, 
Capt.  Allen,  at  10  o’clock,  for  Manila  ;  the  barque  Said 
Bin  Sultan,  Capt.  Joseph  Moseley,  at  6  P.  M.,  came  out 
from  Derby  wharf  and  sailed  for  Zanzibar,  and  the 
barque  William  Sehroeder,  Capt.  Benjamin  W.  Dexter, 
followed  her,  sailing  for  Rio  Grande.” 

“The  St.  Paul  was  the  largest  vessel  of  her  time  owned 
in  Salem,”  says  the  writer  of  her  record  on  the  Asiatic 
Bank  calendar,  “only  two  others  exceeding  400  tons.  Her 
departure  from  Salem  was  an  event  of  the  day,  and  she 
was  watched  from  headland  to  headland  until  lost  to 
view.  On  her  return  'many  an  eye  awaited  her  coming 
and  looked  brighter  when  she  came.’  To  be  her  master 
was  to  be  a  man  known  the  country  around ;  to  be  one  of 
her  officers  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  sailor,  and  the 
boy  who  made  a  voyage  in  her  was  looked  upon  with 
especial  favor  by  his  youthful  companions.  Her  rich 
cargoes  filled  the  spacious  warehouses  of  Phillips  wharf.” 

While  a  very  small  chapter  in  the  commercial  history 
of  Salem,  yet  it  is  no  more  than  could  be  written  in  a 
similar  manner  of  other  trades  and  other  ships,  if  one 
has  only  the  liking  and  patience  for  such  employment.  In 
the  foregoing  articles  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
use  of  the  files  of  the  Salem  Reguter  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  to  the  log  books,  superbly  kept,  of  Capt.  Allen;  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  to  the  chapter  on 
commerce  in  Batchelder  and  Osgood’s  history  of  Salem ; 
to  the  volume  on  “The  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,” 
by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  and  the  history  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society.  Had  one  the  genius  of  a  Clark  Russell  Or 
Captain  Matryatt,  he  could  write  many  a  thrilling  story 
that  now  lies  buried  in  the  old  log  books  preserved  in  the 
fireproof  room  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Before  closing,  however,  it  may  be  found  interesting  to 
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speak  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship  on  her  many  voyages.  The  cap¬ 
tains  received  about  $35  a  month  and  a  venture ;  the 
mates,  $30;  the  second  mates,  $20;  the  carpenter,  $18; 
the  steward,  $16  ;  the  cook,  $14  ;  seamen,  $11 ;  ordinary 
seamen,  $8  ;  and  boys,  $4.  To-day  the  wages  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  mates  on  vessels  built  by  the  shipping 
board  are  $275  a  month — a  princely  fortune  compared 
with  those  of  the  officers  of  the  St.  Paid. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  the  printed  certificates  on 
which  the  crew  lists  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  are  re¬ 
corded  contain  the  declaration  that  no  intoxicating  liquor 
shall  be  carried,  the  meaning  being  that  the  stuff  should 
not  be  carried  by  anybody  excepting  the  commander  of 
ships,  and  should  then  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
only.  Speaking  with  the  late  Captain  Allen,  he  said  to 
the  writer,  “I  never  in  all  my  voyages  served  grog  to  a 
crew.  In  bad  weather  I  always  had  the  cook  keep  plenty 
of  hot  coffee  on  tap,  and  the  men  could  have  it  whenever 
they  came  down  from  handling  the  big  wet  sails  or  in 
their  watch  on  deck  day  or  night.  When  the  St.  Paid 
went  ashore  on  Masbata  Island,  I  was  without  sleep  for 
seventy-two  hours,  and  the  men’s  duties  were  also  hard, 
but  I  tried  to  give  them  all  the  rest  possible  during  the 
gale.  They  all  had  their  meals,  but  strong  hot  coffee, 
and  lots  of  it,  was  the  stimulant  served  to  them.” 
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(^Continued  from  Vol.  LIX,  page  288.') 

Timotbie  Lyndall  of  Salem,  marchant,  for  forty  pounds, 
conveyed  to  Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  all  my 
threescore  acre  division  of  upland  in  Salisbury,  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  ffrancis  Done,  in  a  place  formerly  called 
Mr.  Batts’  playne.  Twenty  of  sd  land  bounded  with 
that  of  Majo''  Pike  and  land  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
Batt,  butting  one  end  upon  ye  highway,  ye  other  end 
upon  other  part  of  sd  sixty  acres,  and  ye  other  forty  acres 
bounded  with  land  of  Mr.  Batts  and  John  Sanders.  Sept. 
25,  1678.  Wit :  Robert  Pike  and  Tho :  Bradbury.  Ack. 
by  grantor,  Feb.  18,  1678,  before  Willi;  Hathorue,  asst. 

Thomas  Philbrick  of  Hampton,  husbandman,  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Chase  of  Hampton  about  three  and  one  halfe 
acres  in  Hampton,  formerly  a  part  of  M'  John  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  farme  on  ye  south  side  of  ye  falls  river,  bounded 
with  Nath.  Wear,  Tho:  Chase  and  Joseph  Dow, reserving 
two  rods  wide  next  to  Joseph  Dow’s  land,  from  ye 
country  highway  to  land  of  Nath“  Wire,  to  be  a  highway 
to  my  heirs  forever.  Dec.  15,  1678.  Wit:  John  Palmer 
and  Mary  Johnson.  Ack.  by  Sargnt  Tho:  Philbrick  and 
Hannah  his  wife,  20,  10  mo.,  1678,  before  Sam“  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Richard  Dole  of  Nubery,  marchant,  conveyed  to 
Robert  Pike  land  under  following  conditions  :  Whereas 
John  Rolfe,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  uncle  to  sd. 
Dole,  did  sell,  for  ten  pounds,  to  Majo'  Robert  Pike  of 
Salisbury,  about  fowerteen  acres  as  entered  in  Salisbury 
records,  bounded  by  land  called  Mr.  Monday’s  pasture,  by 
William  Partridge’s,  now  in  possession  of  sd.  Pike,  and 
by  sd.  Pike’s  pasture,  being  on  a  neck  of  land  called  ye 
hoghouse  neck  in  Salisbury,  sd.  Pike  then  fencing  it  unto 
his  own  pasture  and  enjoying  it  ever  since,  but  by  reason 
of  my  sd  uncle’s  sojourning  with  me,  ye  sd  Dole,  at 
Nubery,  towards  his  latter  days,  and  was  by  death  pre- 
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vented  from  giving  a  bill  of  sale  as  promised,  now  1,  ye 
sd  Richard  Dole,  sole  executor  of  my  sd  uncle,  (as  doth 
appear  on  Ipswich  court  records),  having  knowledge  of 
sale  by  clear  testimony,  but  especially  of  Cornelius  Cou- 
nor,  who  was  tenant  to  my  uncle  several  years,  also 
at  his  death,  and  John  Cole,  who  dwelt  in  house  with  my 
sd  uncle  at  Salisbury,  both  which  made  oath  to  truth 
hereof  at  Salisbury  Court,  9,  2,  72,  I,  ye  sd  Richard 
Dole,  also  having  certain  knowledge  of  ye  ten  pounds 
being  payd  by  sd  Pike  to  sd  Rolfe  for  ye  land,  and  it  does 
not  appear  yt  any  other  ever  possessed  it  but  by  sd  uncle 
from  ye  time  of  original  grant  to  himselfe  to  time  sold  to 
sd  Pike.  The  sd  Pike  also  demanding  of  me  as  executor 
of  my  sd  uncle  ye  performance  of  his  promise  to  give  him 
a  bill  of  sale  for  sd  land,  therefore  I,  sd  Dole,  confirm  ye 
sale  of  ye  land  made  by  my  uncle  Jn°  Rolfe,  in  all  respects 
as  fully  as  intended  by  my  deare  uncle  to  sd  Robert  Pike. 
July  8,  1678.  Wit:  Nath“  Clarke  and  John  Stockman. 
Ack.  by  Richard  Dole,  Sept.  14,  1678,  before  Jo:  Wood- 
bridg,  commissioner. 

Robert  Ring  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  conveyed  to  Nath“ 
Weare  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  about  fower  acres  upland 
in  Salisbury,  adjoining  to  Hampton  bounds,  being  part  of 
land  obtained  by  sd  Ring  from  town  of  Salisbury  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  granted  me  by  ye  general  court.  Sd  land  ex¬ 
tending  eight  score  rods  into  ye  woods,  bounded  with 
Mr.  Wheelwright’s  farme,  land  of  Edward  Gove,  and 
Tho:  Chase,  and  ye  Salisbury  comons.  Dec.  21,  1668. 
Wit :  John  Preshe  and  Willi :  [his  O  marke]  Osgood. 
Ack.  by  grantor,  Oct.  10,  1668,  before  Robert  Pike,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Nath“  Weare  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  conveyed  to  Jn° 
Clough,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  my  certain  tract  of 
upland  joining  to  Hampton  line,  said  by  him  to  be  bought 
and  to  be  sold  by  mee,  Nath*'  Weare,  to  him  for  ye  use  of 
ye  towne  of  Salisbury,  which  land  I  bought  of  Robert 
Ring  of  Salisbury,  by  sd  Ring  taken  by  execution  of  ye 
town  of  Salisbury,  reserving  to  myselfe  two  rods  wide 
from  Hampton  line  and  joyning  ye  highway  from  Nath** 
Weaves  and  Edward  Goues,  by  land  of  Mr,  Wheelwright’s 
farme.  All  ye  rest  of  land  as  was  taken  by  execution 
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and  sold  to  Nath“  Weare  by  Robert  King.  Jan.  9,  1678. 
Wit;  Sam“  tfelloes  and  Tho:  Clough.  Ack.  by  grantor, 
Jan.  9,  1678,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Agreement  between  Willi;  Osgood,  Phillip  Challis, 
William  Barnes,  Anthony  Colby  and  Sam“  Worcester,  co¬ 
partners,  present  possessors  of  a  saw  mill  situated  in 
Salisbury,  on  the  Pawwaus  river,  near  the  come  mill,  with 
sd  Anthony  Colby  in  one  fourth  part  of  sd  mill,  that  each 
partner  shall  quietly  possess  each  his  fourth  part  of 
sd  mill,  with  timber  belonging  thereto.  Also  it  is  agreed 
that  sd  partners,  viz.;  William  Osgood,  Phillip  Challis, 
William  Barnes  and  Anthony  Colby,  with  Sam“  Worces¬ 
ter  shall  maintain  sd  mill  in  good  working  repair  at  equal 
charge  to  each  partner,  also  that  the  sd  partners  bind 
themselves  unto  William  Osgood  to  make  good  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  grant  made  to  him  by  the  town  of  Salisbury 
as  therein  expressed.  Futhermore  the  partners  conclude 
that  the  timber  belonging  to  sd  sawmill  by  grant  of  town 
aforesd  shall  be  equally  divided,  one  full  fourth  part  to 
each  partner,  according  as  it  is  already  layd  out,  each 
partner  having  power  to  require  a  division  of  any  parcel 
of  timber  within  sd  grant  upon  a  month’s  warning  to  the 
rest  of  the  partners.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  sd  William 
Osgood  and  his  heirs  shall  use  sd  saw  mill  to  saw  boards 
or  planks  for  bis  or  their  use  only  to  be  improved  upon 
the  land  where  sd  Willi  Osgood  now  dwells  for  building 
or  repairing  provided  he  or  they  pay  charges  for  bringing 
the  timber  to  the  mill.  The  sd  partners  further  agree 
that  if  they  make  a  new  way  to  any  parcel  of  timber  in  sd 
grant  that  the  rest  of  the  partners  when  using  sd  way 
shall  pay  his  or  their  fourth  part  of  charges  for  making  sd 
way;  also  if  any  of  ye  sd  owners  or  their  heirs  shall  be  at 
ye  charge  of  clearing  ye  river  for  floating  down  logs  to  sd 
mill,  that  then  when  any  of  the  owners  shall  make  such 
use  of  the  river  they  shall  pay  their  full  proportion  of  the 
charge  for  clearing  sd  river  to  whoever  had  been  at  the 
charge  of  so  doing.  Always  provided  that  each  partner, 
whether  he  makes  use  of  sd  river  for  floating  down  logs  or 
no,  shall  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  river  is  cleared 
pay  to  whoever  has  borne  the  charge  of  clearing,  their  full 
proportion  of  that  charge  upon  demand  and  in  case  of 
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refusal  shall  forfeit  his  or  their  share  of  timber  lying  upon 
the  sd  river  to  whoever  have  cleared  the  same.  It  is 
also  mutually  agreed  by  sd  partners  that  whosoever  shall 
work  about  repairing  sd  mill  shall  have  3s.  per  day  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  a  skilled  workman,  also  there  shall  be  allowed 
4s.  for  making  a  head  block,  3s.  for  a  hinder  head  block 
and  28.  6d.  for  a  wallower  or  sweep,  provided  they  be 
sufficiently  done.  Each  partner  shall  also  provide  sawes 
for  himself,  the  sawes  now  at  the  mill  to  be  equally 
divided,  except  for  oake.  It  is  further  agreed  that  each 
partner  shall  take  the  mill  in  order  by  the  week  through¬ 
out  the  year;  if  sd  mill  falls  into  decay  he  who  is  using  it 
that  week  shall  do  his  best  to  get  it  in  repair,  the  charge 
to  be  defrayed  by  each  partner  in  his  proportion,  whatever 
time  the  mill  shall  be  out  of  repair  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general  and  not  to  him  in  whose  week  it  is  repaired,  each 
having  his  full  week  for  sawing.  It  is  agreed  that  Willi. 
Osgood  shall  first  begin  his  week  of  sawing  after  the  mill 
is  repaired,  and  then  in  order  Anthony  Colby  and  Sam“ 
Worcester,  then  Willi.  Barnes  and  lastly  Phillip  Challis, 
each  partner  having  liberty  to  lay  their  logs  and  boards 
at  the  mill  as  formerly.  Nov.  4,  1658.  Signed  by 
W™  [his  W :  O;  mark]  Osgood,  Willi:  [his  7  mark]  Barns, 
Phill  Challis,  Anthony  Colby  and  Sam“  Worcester.  Wit. 
Tho:  Bradbury,  Humphrey  Verney,  Rodger  [his  ^  mark] 
Eastman,  Jn"  [his  ^  mark]  Hoyt. 

At  Salisbury  Court,  April  13,  1675,  Nath’l  Boulter, 
Attorney  for  John  Huggins,  pit.,  against  ye  town  of 
Hampton,  in  a  review  of  case  tried  at  Salisbury  Court, 
1673,  being  an  action  of  trespass  for  felling  town’s  timber 
&  fencing  of  their  land  from  above  ye  old  saw  mill  west¬ 
erly  to  Taylor’s  river,  in  which  said  town  was  plaintiff 
and  said  Huggins  was  defendant.  The  case  was  referred 
with  consent  of  both  parties  to  eleven  jury  men,  one  being 
taken  off  by  law.  The  jury  find  for  plaintiff  ye  lands  in 
controvert  and  costs  of  41i.  13s.  6d.  and  the  defendant 
appealed.  At  a  court  of  assistants  at  Boston,  Sept.  7, 
1675,  Henry  Dow,  attorney  to  town  of  Hampton,  pit. 
against  Nath’l  Boulter,  attorney  for  John  Huggins,  de¬ 
fendant  in  an  action  of  appeal  from  Salisbury  Court  on 
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April  last,  reasons  of  appeal  being  produced  and  said  Dow 
engaged  to  respond  to  the  costs  of  court,  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  (A  True  Copy  t^en  from 
Court's  records.) 

Attest,  Edward  Rawson,  sec. 

Execution  against  Henry  Dow,  attorney  to  Town  of 
Hampton,  who  engaged  to  respond  ye  costs  of  courts  ye 
sum  of  71i,  13s,  6d  and  deliver  possession  of  lands  as  ex¬ 
pressed  to  John  Huggins  or  his  attorney,  also  2s  as  costs. 
Dated  Boston,  Sept.  13,  1675,  and  served  by  Edward 
Michelson,  Mar.  gen“,  who  appointed  Robert  Lord,  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Ipswich,  his  deputy,  13,  7,  1675.  I  have  received 
5  shil.  in  part  of  this  execution,  signed  E.  M.,  Marshall 
generall. 

Return  was  made  by  Robert  Lord  Marshall  gen“  deputy 
(dated  Oct.  5,  1675),  who  demanded  money  at  house  of 
Henry  Dow  and  also  of  selectmen  of  Hampton,  but  as  there 
was  no  money,  Gk)odman  Boulter  showed  some  of  the  town’s 
comon  which  was  seized,  being  a  parcel  of  land  within  a 
fence  of  sd  Boulter  apprized  at  308.,  also  about  3  acres  on 
highway  called  the  millway  and  bounded  by  deepe  brook 
and  by  a  run  into  a  swamp  at  Garland’s  line,  prized  at  31i., 
also  14  acres  running  to  ye  mill  swamp  prized  at  3  li.  10s., 
all  of  which  was  delivered  to  Nath’l  Boulter  and  John  Hug¬ 
gins,  giving  them  possession  by  turf  and  twig.  Also  2^ 
acres  of  Hampton’s  land  was  seized,  near  Thomas  Mars- 
ton’s  towards  Hampton’s  burying  place  and  delivered  to 
Henry  Green,  he  having  paid  408.  in  money  as  apprized, 
for  marshall’s  fees.  (A  True  Copy,  attest.  Edward  Raw- 
son,  sec.) 

Mortgage  deed,  Christopher  Palmer  of  Hampton,  yeo¬ 
man,  for  sixteen  pounds  and  seventeen  shillings  conveys  to 
Ensigne  Buswell  of  Salisbury,  as  appears  by  a  judgement 
already  recorded,  is  due  sd  Buswell,  about  six  acres  of 
fresh  meadow  on  both  sides  ye  highway  to  the  beach, 
bounded  by  meadow  of  Henry  Roby,  of  Abraham  Drake 
and  Jn®  Redman,  also  by  beach  and  river.  Also  for  his 
further  security  I  make  over  my  fewer  oxen  as  his  own 
proper  goods.  April  24,  1678.  Wit:  Elizabeth  Dalton. 
Ack.  by  Chris.  Palmer,  April  26,  1678,  before  Sam“  Dal¬ 
ton,  commissioner. 

John  Smith  of  Hampton,  Tayler,  for  eighteen  pounds. 
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conveys  to  Jacob  Perkins  of  same  town,  about  six  acres 
of  salt  marsh  in  Hampton  near  Salisbury  line,  which  he 
formerly  bought  of  said  Perkins  in  ye  yeare  74,  being 
bounded  by  the  marshes  of  Jno.  Brown  and  Isaac  Perkins 
and  that  marsh  commonly  called  Mr.  Rucks.  May  8,  1679. 
Wit;  Henry  Dow,  Hannah  Dow.  Ack.  by  John  Smith, 
tayler,  May  8,  1679,  before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

George  Goldwyer  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  for  ten  pounds 
conveys  to  Tho.  Easman  of  Haverhill,  formerly  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  husbandman,  all  his  division  of  cow  common,  marsh 
or  meadow  in  Salisbury  formerly  belonging  to  ye  town 
right  of  his  father-in-law  Joseph  Moys.  Said  division  be¬ 
ing  lott  numbered  thirty  nine  in  ye  town  records  and 
containing  about  fowcr  acres,  lying  between  Edward 
French  and  Joseph  Parker,  butting  upon  long  pine  point 
and  ye  great  creek  coming  from  Hampton  River’s  mouth. 
Always  provided,  that  whereas  there  was  a  former  bill  of 
sale  made  by  the  said  Goldwyer  to  sd  Tho.  Easman,  in 
which  sale  was  mentioned  ye  right  of  Lewis  Hulett  instead 
of  Joseph  Moys,  contrary  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the 
seller  or  the  buyer;  said  sale  dated  March  20,  1670,  or 
71,  and  recorded  in  Norfolk  records,  lib  2,  page  202,  there¬ 
fore  the  said  Tho.  Easman  and  his  heirs,  etc.,  relinquish 
all  clayme,  etc.,  unto  ye  said  Louis  Hulett’s  right  in  said 
biU  of  sale  expressed  under  any  color  or  pretence  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  price  herein  mentioned  to  be  always  observed. 
Feb.  21,  1678.  Wit:  Robert  Pike  and  Nath“  Easman. 
Ack.  by  Georg  [his  O  mark]  Goldwyer  and  Martha,  his 
wife,  April  11,  1679,  before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

George  Carre,  jun.  of  Amsbery,  shipwright,  for  thirty- 
three  pounds  and  twelve  shillings,  paid  by  his  father, 
George  Carre,  sen.  of  Salisbury,  shipwright  to  Mr.  John 
Stockman  of  Salisbury  for  him,  conveys  to  said  Geoi^ 
Carre,  sen.  my  honored  father,  my  dwelling  house  and 
adjoining  land  in  Amsbery,  said  land  containing  about 
forty  acres,  being  originally  of  Mr.  William  Worcester 
and  Phillip  Challis  butting  upon  Merimack  river  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pawwaus  river,  so  called.  May  1,  1679.  Wit: 
Tho.  Bradbury,  James  Carre.  Ack.  by  George  Cairre,  jun., 
May  2,  1679,  before  Jo:  Woodbridge,  commissioner. 

(To  be  eorUinued) 
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Built  at  Buffalo,  New  Vork,  in  I8S6.  After  the  Civil  War  ran  for  many  years  on 
Metropolitan  line  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

From  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee. 
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General  Chase’s  health  and  age  precluded  any  active 
employment  during  the  war ;  he  died  at  Pensacola,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th,  1870. 

Albert  G.  Blanchard  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1810,  and  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy 
from  that  State.  He  graduated  in  the  same  class,  1829, 
with  the  famous  Confederate  leaders.  Generals  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  infantry.  Promotion  in  the  regular 
army  was  then  very  slow,  and  after  many  years  of  fron¬ 
tier  duty  Lieutenant  Blanchard  resigned  in  1840  and 
settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  became  “director  of 
public  schools”. 

During  the  Mexican  war  he  re-entered  the  army  and 
was  appointed  major  of  the  12th  regular  infantry,  with 
which  he  saw  service  at  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  1847.  When  his  regiment  was  mustered 
out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1848,  Major  Blanchard 
once  more  returned  to  civil  life  in  New  Orleans,  and  for 
several  years  preceding  the  Rebellion  was  an  official  of 
the  Jefferson  and  Lake  Pontcbartrain  Railroad. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861,  Major  Blanchard 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  was 
appointed  a  bi'igadier  general,  and  as  such  commanded  a 
brigade  of  infantry  in  General  Lee’s  army  during  the 
Peninsula  campaign  of  1862.  During  the  rest  of  the  war 
General  Blanchard  appears  to  have  done  garrison  duty 
at  various  inland  Southern  cities.  At  the  close  of  hos¬ 
tilities  he  again  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  civil  engineering.  He  died  in 
the  Crescent  City  on  January  25th,  1891. 

The  New  England  States  of  Connecticut  and  Maine 

(U8) 
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also  furnished  each  a  general  to  the  Confederacy.  Dan¬ 
ville  Leadbetter  was  l^m  in  Maine  in  1811,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  fourth  in  the  class  of  1836  at  West  Point  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  until  he  resigned  in  1857  as  captain,  he  was  employed 
in  the  design  and  repair  of  various  seacoast  forts.  Upon 
leaving  the  army.  Captain  Leadbetter  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Like  most  “Northern  men  with  Southern  principles,” 
as  they  were  called,  Leadbetter  was  a  violent  secessionist, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  on  March  6th,  1862.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
war  he  commanded  the  district  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
was  absolutely  fiendish  in  his  persecution  of  the  many 
Union  men  of  that  section  and  northern  Alabama. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Southern  soldiers  usually 
disliked  to  serve  under  leaders  of  Northern  birth,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  for  the  larger  part  of  the  war 
General  Leadbetter  was  relegated  to  engineer  duty  and 
minor  commands.  When  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  he, 
like  many  other  of  its  leaders,  fearing  arrest  and  trial, 
left  the  country.  He  died  at  Clifton,  Canada,  September 
26th,  1866. 

The  “Nutmeg  State”  Confederate  was  Clement  H. 
Stevens,  who  was  bom  in  Norwich  on  August  14th,  1821. 
Very  little  is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier  general  on  February  1st,  1864,  and  was  killed 
on  the  20th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  during  one  of  the 
terrible  battles  around  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Brigadier  Generals  Martin  L.  Smith,  Daniel  M.  Frost, 
Walter  H.  Stevens  and  Archibald  Grade  were  all  natives 
of  New  York  State  and  graduates  of  West  Point.  Smith, 
an  engineer  oflBcer  of  high  repute  in  the  “old  army”,  was 
in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg  during  its 
siege  by  General  Grant ;  he  died  in  1866  at  Savannah. 

Another  skilled  scientist  was  General  Stevens ;  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  army  during 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  in  1864-65.  After  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox  he  devoted  himself  to  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  Mexico. 

General  Frost  held  but  an  inconspicuous  command  in 
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Missouri  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  but  General 
Gracie  was  well  known  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  was  killed  December  2, 1864,  before  Peters¬ 
burg,  while  observing  the  Union  forces  with  a  field  glass 
from  an  apparently  safe  spot.  He  was  the  father  of 
Colonel  Archibald  Gracie,  who  so  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  wreck  of  the  “Titanic”,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  a  well  known  book  called  “The  Truth 
About  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.” 

Another  prominent  “Yankee  Confederate”,  was  Colonel 
Joseph  C.  Ives,  who  graduated  very  high  at  West  Point 
in  the  class  of  1852.  He  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  was 
appointed  to  the  Military  Academy  from  Connecticut ; 
upon  leaving  it  Ives  was  commissioned  to  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  He  was  considered  very  bril¬ 
liant  in  his  profession,  being  the  architect  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Monument  at  the  capital,  and  was  also 
chosen,  in  1859,  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  Lieutenant  Ives  married  into  the 
well  known  Semmes  family  of  Maryland  and  Alabama. 
When  the  Civil  war  burst  upon  the  country  it  is  said  that 
Ives  hesitated  long,  “duty  and  love  tugging  at  his  heart 
strings”  ;  in  fact,  he  hesitated  too  long,  for  on  December 
26th,  1861,  he  was  “dismissed  by  the  President  for  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Government.”* 

He  then  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  being  a 
protege  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  made  chief  engineer  on 
General  Lee’s  staff.  This  position  he  held  with  credit 
until  he  was  transferred,  at  Mr.  Davis’  personal  request, 
to  his  own  staff  as  engineer  aide-de-camp.  Besides  dis¬ 
cussing  engineering  problems  and  the  defences,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Confederacy  found  the  elegance  of  the  Ives 
couple  such  that  he  turned  over  to  them  the  entertainment 
and  care  of  distinguished  foreigners  whom  interest  or 
curiosity  brought  to  Richmond. 

Colonel  Ives  survived  the  war  but  a  few  years,  dying 
in  New  York  city  on  November  12th,  1868. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Northerners  who  fought 
for  States  Rights  and  the  cause  of  Southern  Independence, 

*Register  of  West  Point  Graduates,  Vol.  II,  p.  307. 
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but  before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  make 
some  mention  of  Major  General  Samuel  G.  French  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  fine  record  in  the  Confederate  army  is 
remembered  with  pride  in  the  South. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1843  at  West  Point, 
and  a  classmate  of  General  Grant,  whose  friendship  he 
retained  during  his  entire  life.  General  French  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  regular  artillery,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Mexican  war.  Some  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  terrible  sectional  struggle  he  resigned 
from  the  army,  and  thanks  to  his  ability  had  become  a 
rich  cotton  planter  in  Mississippi.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  on  Oct 
22d,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  general.  General 
French  commanded  an  independent  division  before  Suf¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  for  some  time  in  1863,  but  in  June  of  that 
year  was  transferred  to  the  western  army  at  the  special 
request  of  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  its  commander. 

He  was  assigned  an  infantry  division,  at  the  head  of  | 
which  he  remained  until  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  the 
army  just  before  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  December, 
1864. 

In  the  previous  October,  General  Hood,  who  had  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  General  Johnston  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Georgia,  detached  General  French 
with  his  division  and  ordered  him  to  seize  the  important 
fortifications  protecting  the  railroad  at  Allatoona,  Georgia, 
and  a  vast  accumulation  of  stores  which  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  there.  If  successful,  the  capture  of  this  place 
(which  was  held  by  over  2000  Union  troops  under  General 
Corse),  would,  it  was  hoped,  badly  cripple  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  army  at  Atlanta.  A  severe  struggle  ensued,  but  as 
General  French’s  troops  were  about  to  capture  Allatoona, 
it  was  reported  that  large  Federal  reinforcements  were  on  ‘ 
the  way  and  would  soon  attack  his  rear.  French’s  entire 
force  consisted  of  but  3276  men  and  eight  light  field 
pieces ;  his  losses  had  been  heavy,  and  by  a  quick  and 
skillful  retreat  he  but  just  saved  his  little  army  from  be¬ 
ing  caught  between  two  fires. 

When  peace  came  once  more  upon  the  land.  General 
French,  like  many  others  in  the  South,  found  himself  I 
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completely  ruined  ;  but  be  bravely  started  life  over  again 
and  soon  repaired  his  fortune.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man  and  left  behind  a  most  interesting  “Autobiography,” 
in  which  the  Confederacy,  its  mistakes  and  misfortunes, 
reconstruction,  etc,,  are  ably  discussed.  His  pen  por¬ 
traits  of  the  various  Confederate  leaders  are  especially 
witty  and  pungent. 

Returning  once  more  to  blockade  running :  About  the 
month  of  August,  1861,  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool  (the  financial  agents  in  England  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Government),  determined  to  send  a  steamer  to  one 
of  the  Southern  ports  with  a  cargo,  not  wholly  of  arms, 
but  of  general  supplies  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  armies 
in  the  field,  and  their  Charleston  house,  John  Fraser  &  Co., 
whose  principal  partner  was  George  A.  Trenholm,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  sent  over  to  England  an  experienced  Southern 
coast  pilot  to  take  her  in.  While  this  firm  expected  to 
realize  a  fair  commercial  profit  from  the  undertaking, 
their  chief  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  blockade 
was  ineflficient,  and  thus  they  hoped  to  encourage  others 
to  embark  in  like  enterprises,  by  which  means  the  press¬ 
ing  wants  of  the  South  could  be  supplied  with  more  or 
less  certainty. 

The  steamer  chartered  for  the  purpose  was  the  “Ber¬ 
muda”,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwin  Haigh  of  Liverpool,  an  iron 
screw  of  1003  tons  gross,  211  feet  long,  80  feet  beam, 
just  finished  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  England.  During  the 
whole  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  blockade  running  went 
on  in  an  amateurish  way ;  many  small  sailing  craft  and 
old  worn-out  steamers  engaging  in  it ;  so  the  “Bermuda”, 
although  a  new  ship,  was  totally  unlike  the  later  type  of 
blockade  runners.  She  was  fitted  with  the  usual  low 
pressure,  vertical  direct-acting  engines  of  those  days,  hav¬ 
ing  two  44-inch  cylinders,  80  inches  stroke ;  her  highest 
speed  under  favorable  conditions  was  barely  eight  knots 
an  hour. 

The  “Bermuda”  was  fitted  out  and'loaded "at  West 
Hartlepool,  chiefly  with  goods  intended  for  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  War  and  Navy  Departments,  looked  after  by  Major 
Huse ;  a  few  passengers  were  also  carried,  principally 
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Southerners  returning  home  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
She  sailed  in  August,  1861,  in  charge  of  Captain  Eugene 
Tessier,  who  had  long  been  employed  by  Fraser  &  Tren- 
holm  in  the  Charleston  trade.  On  September  18th  the 
“Bermuda”  arrived  safely  at  Savannah  without  meeting 
any  United  States  cruisers,  or  having  the  opportunity 
(legally)  of  ascertaining  whether  the  blockade  was  in 
force.  Having  discharged  her  cargo,  then  of  priceless 
value  to  the  Confederacy,  she  ran  out  again  with  a  large 
cargo  of  cotton,  which  she  brought  safely  to  Liverpool. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  ac¬ 
complished  their  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  Southern  coast,  at  the  time  of  the  “Bermuda’s” 
voyage  (in  August  and  September,  1861),  was  inefl&cient; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  expectation  of  realizing  a 
commercial  profit  by  the  adventure  was  more  than  ful¬ 
filled.  Their  example  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  trade, 
but  the  United  States  soon  strengthened  and  increased 
the  blockading  force,  and  as  we  shall  see,  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war,  the  diflSculty  of  getting  in  or  out 
of  the  Southern  ports  became  greater  and  greater,  until 
only  the  swiftest  vessels  stood  any  chance  of  success,  and 
they  only  when  favored  by  dark  nights,  skillful  naviga¬ 
tors,  and  suitable  weather. 

In  February,  1862,  the  “Bermuda”  was  dispatched  on 
a  second  voyage  from  England,  but  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  blockade  at  that  time,  together  with  the  fear  that 
she  was  both  too  large  and  too  slow  to  promise  success, 
caused  her  owners  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  run  her  into 
a  Southern  port.  The  cargo,  laden  in  England,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  discharged  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  and  a  re¬ 
turn  cargo  for  Liverpool  had  actually  been  provided  by 
her  consignees  at  Nassau. 

This  voyage  of  the  “Bermuda”  is  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant,  because  it  affords  a  typical  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  dealt  with  neutral  vessels  cap¬ 
tured  for  real  or  alleged  violation  of  the  blockade,  and 
furnishes  also  a  fitting  occasion  for  some  remarks  upon 
the  general  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  neutrals 
during  the  war,  and  the  precedents  that  government  per¬ 
sistently  labored  to  establish. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  owner’s  purpose,  the  “Bermuda” 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  touched  at  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
and  in  due  course  proceeded  towards  Nassau,  her  final 
port  of  destination.  On  the  morning  of  April  27th,  1862, 
being  off  the  southern  point  of  Great  Abaco  Island,  the 
Hole-in-the-Wall  light  bearing  southwest,  distant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  testimony  of  witnesses,  from  less  than 
three  to  over  seven  miles,  the  “Bermuda”  was  stopped  by 
a  shot  fired  across  her  bows  from  the  U.S.S.  “Mercedita”, 
a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board,  and  she  was  taken  into 
Philadelphia. 

The  counsel  for  the  owners,  or  the  “claimants”,  as  they 
are  designated  in  the  legal  proceedings,  said  :*  “It  is  the 
case  of  a  British  vessel,  owned  by  a  British  subject,  laden 
at  Liverpool  by  British  merchants,  and  bound  for  Bermuda, 
a  British  colony.  After  arriving  at  Bermuda,  the  ship 
had  directions  from  those  who  have  the  right  to  control, 
to  go  from  Bermuda  to  Nassau,  another  British  colonial 
port ;  and  while  navigating  in  the  direct  line  from  Bermuda 
to  Nassau,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  415  miles  from 
that  portion  of  the  American  coast  the  blockade  of  which 
she  is  alleged  to  have  violated,  while  sailing  among  these 
British  islands  in  a  direct  line  toward  her  place  of  desti¬ 
nation,  she  is  overhauled  by  a  cruiser  of  the  United 
States  Government,  captured,  and  brought  here  for  trial 
and  condemnation.” 

The  contention  of  the  United  States  attorney  was  to 
this  effect :  The  voyage  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau  was  only 
a  colorable  pretext.  The  cargo  was  either  enemy’s  prop¬ 
erty  or  was  shipped  with  the  intent  to  be  forwarded  to  an 
enemy’s  port  through  the  blockade,  and  that  even  though 
the  “Bermuda”  might  break  bulk  at  Nassau  and  land  the 
whole  of  her  cargo  there,  the  purpose  was  to  re-ship  it 
for  Charleston,  or  some  other  blockaded  port.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  argue  or  even  to  comment  upon  the  points 
of  law  involved  in  the  case  of  the  “Bermuda”.  The  whole 
of  the  proceedings  were  carefully  examined  and  published 
by  the  interested  parties. 

Doubtless  the  “Bermuda”  was  tainted  by  the  alleged 
previous  violation  of  the  blockade,  but  it  has  been  shown 

*See  “Report  of  Proceedings.” 
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that  she  was  not  warned  off,  nor  did  she  even  see  a  block¬ 
ading  vessel  when  she  entered  the  port  of  Savannah  in 
September,  1861.  Her  captain  seems  to  have  lost  his 
head,  or  to  have  been  over-confident  in  the  protecting  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  British  flag  and  register.  He  should  either 
have  got  his  ship  clearly  and  indisputably  within  the 
marine  league,  and  held  on  to  all  of  his  papers,  or  de¬ 
stroyed  every  document  except  his  manifest,  letter  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  register,  or  he  should  have  beached  the  ship, 
and  thus  have  prevented  her  capture.  He  did  neither, 
but  stopped  at  the  first  shot,  and  then  destroyed  only  the 
papers  in  his  personal  charge,  containing  those  which  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  ship  was  to  go  no  further  than  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  left  on  board  the  Confederate  mail  bag  containing 
important  correspondence  of  all  kinds,  which  should  most 
certainly  have  not  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  authorities. 

The  “Bermuda”  was  appraised  at  $120,000,  sold,  and 
taken  into  the  United  States  Navy,  where  she  did  good 
service  in  hunting  down  her  former  friends.  At  the  close 
of  hostilities  she,  with  many  other  makeshift  men-of-war, 
were  returned  to  the  merchant  service ;  the  “Bermuda” 
was  acquired  by  W.  F.  Weld  &  Co.  of  Boston,  who  re¬ 
named  her  “General  Meade”,  and  for  many  years  she  was 
a  favorite  passenger  ship  plying  in  their  “Merchants”  line 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  picture  shows 
her  as  such,  but  it  is  understood  that  her  outward  appear¬ 
ance  was  little  changed  from  what  it  had  been  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  blockade  runner. 

As  late  as  January  25th,  1862,  it  was,  apparently,  such 
an  easy  matter  to  run  the  blockade  that  two  Confederate 
barkentines  (sailing  ships)  from  New  Orleans  were  caught 
in  the  act  just  as  they  had  cleared  the  Southwest  Pass, 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  cap¬ 
tured,  as  the  wind  was  light,  by  a  “cutting  out”  party  in 
small  boats  from  the  U.  S.  sloops-of-war  (sailing)  “Vin¬ 
cennes”  and  “Preble”,  on  the  approach  of  which  the 
crews  of  the  two  blockade  runners  set  fire  to  their  vessels 
and  made  their  escape  up  the  river,  where  a  steamer  was 
in  waiting.  Lieutenant  Marcy,  U.  S.  N.,  acting  comman¬ 
der  of  the  “Vincennes”  (his  father  was  Hon.  William  L. 
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Marcy,  a  well  known  New  York  politician  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Pierce’s  cabinet),  was  drowned 
while  endeavoring  to  sink  one  of  the  barkentines  in  the 
channel,  to  prevent  others  from  following  suit.  In  the 
conflagration  about  14,000  bales  of  cotton  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  • 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  blockade  was  so 
easily  avoided  and  there  existed  in  the  Confederacy  such 
strong  hopes  of  intervention  by  England  and  France,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1861  Gere’s  General  Advertiser  of 
Liverpool,  England,  published  the  following  notices  of 
regular  lines  of  steamers  intended  to  ply  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  the  Southern  States  :t 

*‘The  British  and  American  Southern  Steamship  Co.’s 
first  class  iron  screw  steamers  are  intended  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  to  New  Orleans,  as  follows :  ‘Malacca’,  7th 
August ;  ‘Rangoon’,  4th  September.  To  be  followed 
every  alternate  Wednesday  by  other  first  class  screw 
steamers  now  building.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
“F.  Sabel, 

“Agent,  19  Water  Street, 

“Liverpool.” 

“A  first  class  steamship  will  be  dispatched  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Charleston  on  or  about  the  15th  of  July  next.  A 
monthly  service  will  be  established.  Goods  and  passen¬ 
gers  for  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Savannah,  can  be  for¬ 
warded  by  this  line,  Charleston  having  direct  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  Southern  and  Western  cities. 

“For  further  particulars  apply  to 
“Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co., 

“10  Rumford  Place,  or  to 

“M.  G.  Klingender  and  Co., 

“Tower  Buildings,  22  Water  Street.” 

A  curious  and  very  unusual  incident  was  the  recapture 
of  the  blockade  runner  “Emily  St.  Pierre”  by  her  original 
captain  and  two  of  his  men  from  the  prize  crew  placed 
on  board  by  Commander  J.  R.  Gold  sbo rough,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  “Florida”.  The  “Emily  St.  Pierre”  was  a 

*New  York  Illastrated  News,  March  29th,  1862. 

tOfficial  Naval  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  5,  p.  762. 
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full-rigged  ship  of  about  1000  tons,  owned  in  Charleston, 
and  bound  to  that  port  from  Calcutta  with  a  cargo  con¬ 
sisting  of  2173  bales  of  gunny  cloth.  She  was  captured 
on  March  1 8th,  1862,  but  about  a  year  before  had  created 
a  great  sensation  by  her  arrival  in  Liverpool  flying  the 
Palmetto  flag  of  South  Carolina,  that  State  having  just 
seceded.  The  “Emily  St.  Pierre”  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  first  ship  to  show  the  colors  of  any  of  the  Southern 
States  in  a  European  port. 

Her  recapture  by  her  captain,  Wilson,  was  a  very 
daring  and  courageous  act,  when  it  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  but  two  of  his  original  complement  were  left  on 
board,  and  that  the  prize  crew  consisted  of  twelve  men, 
commanded  by  three  officers.  The  story  is  best  told  by 
the  unfortunate  prize-master.  Acting  Master  Josiab  Stone, 
U.  S.  N.,  a  volunteer  from  the  merchant  service;  he  was 
afterwards  severely  censured  by  Admiral  Du  Pont. 

“All  went  well  until  the  morning  of  March  21st.  I  was 
then  off  Cape  Hatteras  (the  ‘St.  Pierre’  had  been  ordered 
to  Philadelphia  for  adjudication),  distant  about  30  miles, 
it  bearing  about  W.  N.  W.  Captain  Wilson  came  on  deck 
to  me  in  a  pleasant  manner,  spoke  of  the  nice  wind  I  had 
all  night ;  after  talking  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  in  the  cabin  and  show  him  the  position 
of  tbe  ship  on  the  chart.  I  walked  in  with  him  ...  he 
grabbed  me  by  my  collar  and  drew  a  belaying  pin  from 
under  his  vest,  at  the  same  time  the  cook  and  steward 
sprang  out  of  a  stateroom,  put  two  revolvers  at  my  head, 
threatened  my  life,  put  me  in  irons,  put  me  in  a  small 
room  and  locked  me  in,  and  then  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  Mr.  Hornsby,  tbe  master’s  mate,  and  Mr.  John  S. 
Smith,  the  same  way. 

“He  went  into  these  officers’  rooms  while  they  were 
asleep,  put  them  in  irons  and  put  gags  in  their  mouths  ; 
after  this  he  went  on  deck.  Six  of  the  'men  being  asleep 
in  the  forecastle,  he  locked  them  in.  He  then  got  three 
of  the  men  who  were  on  deck  to  go  down  aft  in  a  scuttle 
and  pass  up  a  coil  of  rigging ;  told  the  men  that  I  wanted 
it.  When  the  men  were  down  he  put  the  hatches  on,  and 
thus  had  all  tbe  crew  fastened  up  except  three.  He  then 
got  some  of  the  crew  to  help  him  work  the  ship  to  this 
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I  port  (Liverpool).  He  shot  one  man  at  the  time,  but  did 

I  not  kill  him  ;  he  is  getting  well,  and  one  man  on  the  pas- 

I  sage  fell  from  the  foreyard  on  deck  and  died  next  day,  of 

i  which  I  was  not  told  until  we  got  here.  Myself  and 

i  master’s  mate  were  kept  confined  all  the  passage,  thirty- 

one  days.  We  arrived  here  on  the  21st  of  this  month, 
and  are  now  detained  here  by  order  of  Mr.  Adams  (C.  F. 
Adams,  U.  S.  Minister  to  England,  1861-68)  at  London. 
There  are  now  six  vessels  in  this  port  taking  in  cargo  to 
run  the  blockade,  four  sailing  vessels  and  two  steamers. 
I  will  give  the  names  of  the  sailing  vessels :  Ship  ‘Julia 
Usher’,  brig  ‘Sophia’,  brig  ‘Rosalind’,  brig  ‘Lilia’ ;  as 
near  as  I  can  find  out  are  l^und  to  Charleston,  and  the 
two  steamers,  ‘Memphis’  and  ‘Southerner’,  to  New  Or¬ 
leans.* 

“Your  humble  servant, 

“Josiah  Stone, 

‘  “Acting  Master,  U.  S.  Navy. 

“Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont” 

One  of  the  best  known  early  blockade  runners  was  the 
historic  schooner  yacht  “America”  winner  of  the  now 
equally  celebrated  “America’s  Cup”  in  the  international 
yacht  races  which  took  place  off  Cowes,  England,  in  1851. 

,  The  “America”  was  really  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  then 

existing  type  of  New  York  pilot  boats.  Lord  John  de 
Blaquiere,  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  purchased  her 
I  from  her  American  owners ;  he  proceeded  to  cut  down 

I  her  spars  and  also  stiffened  her  hull  with  iron  braces. 

These  changes  impaired  her  speed,  yet  the  “America” 
won  her  share  of  races  in  the  remainder  of  that  season, 
1851,  and  in  1852.  Next  she  was  bought  by  Lord  Tem- 
'  pletown,  who  used  her  in  1853,  but  laid  her  up  at  Cowes 

ffrom  1854  to  1859.  Late  in  1859  the  “America”  was 
hauled  out  at  Pitcher’s  yard,  Northfleet,  on  the  Thames 
1  river,  where  she  was  found  to  be  dropping  apart  from  dry 

rot,  probably  from  lack  of  proper  ventilation  while  laid 
up.  The  owner  of  the  yard  bought  her  for  the  price  of 
.  old  junk  and  rebuilt  her.  Her  frames  were  replaced  by 

*Offlcial  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  12, 
p.  637. 
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new  oak  ones  and  the  planking  with  teak  and  elm ;  she 
was  not  again  rebuilt  until  1880  at  East  Boston. 

The  following  winter  the  “America”  was  sold  to  Capt. 
H.  £.  Decie,  who  renamed  her  “Camilla”  and  cruised  in 
her  in  the  West  Indies.  Early  in  1861  the  celebrated 
yacht  made  one  and  possibly  more  blockade  running  trips, 
bringing  in  very  valuable  cargoes  of  quinine,  morphine, 
ammunition,  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
becoming  very  scarce  in  the  Confederacy.  Her  career  at 
this  time  is  naturally  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  during  the 
summer  of  1861  the  “America”,  while  at  Savannah,  was 
sold  (it  is  believed  she  was  then  still  owned  by  Capt. 
Decie)  to  the  Confederate  government,  whose  intention 
was  to  send  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate 
commissioners,  to  Europe  in  her.* 

For  some  reason  or  other  this  plan  was  not  carried  out, 
and  it  is  thought  the  “America”  resumed  her  blockade 
running  trips ;  at  any  rate,  early  in  1862,  to  avoid  cap¬ 
ture,  she  was  run  ashore  and  scuttled  at  Haw  Creek,  at 
the  head  of  Dunn’s  lake,  St  John’s  river,  Florida.  There 
she  was  found  in  March  of  that  year  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
“Ottawa”,  while  on  a  scouting  expedition  up  the  river ; 
Lieutenant  T.  H.  Stevens,  commanding  the  man-of-war, 
reported  the  “America”  as  “without  ground  tackle  or 
sails,  and  almost  everything  else  but  her  lower  masts,  bow¬ 
sprit,  gaffs,  and  some  light  spars.” 

Soon  after  this  she  was  raised  without  much  trouble, 
together  with  the  steamer  “St.  Mary’s”  that  had  been 
sunk  at  the  same  time,  and  both  were  towed  north  by  the 
“Ottawa”. 

It  is  said  that  the  “America”  was  renamed  “Memphis” 
while  in  the  Confederate  service,  but  of  that  there  is  no 
positive  proof.  She  was  repaired,  armed  and  commissioned 
as  a  United  States  man-of-war  belonging  to  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  Blockading  Squadron,  where,  thanks  to  her  fine  sail¬ 
ing  qualities,  she  made  several  captures  unaided.  However, 
her  career  as  a  man-of-war  ended  on  May  6th,  1863,  when 
the  historic  old  craft  was  ordered  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island  (to  which  place  the  Naval  Academy  had  been 


*Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Yol.  12,  page  648. 
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temporarily  removed  during  the  Civil  War)  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy.  The  “America”  did  duty  as  a  practice 
ship  for  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  until  1870, 
when  she  was  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  was  purchased  at 
auction  by  the  late  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  She 
remained  in  his  and  his  family’s  possession  for  many  years, 
in  fact  until  this  most  historic  of  yachts  was  purchased 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  turn  presented  her 
to  the  Navy  Department,  with  the  understanding  that  she 
be  used  as  a  floating  marine  exhibit  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Another  early  blockade  runner  was  the  screw  steamer 
“Salvor”,  at  one  time  named  the  “M.  S.  Perry”.  She  was 
a  former  Great  Lakes  boat,  built  of  oak  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
by  an  insurance  company,  in  1856 ;  450  tons,  161  feet 
long,  25  1-2  feet  beam.  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
“Salvor”  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  McKay  of  Key  West, 
Florida,  the  crew  consisting  largely  of  slaves  belonging  to 
himself  and  his  mother-in-law.  Captain  McKay  was  a 
Confederate  sympathizer,  and  in  order  to  get  his  steamer 
away  from  the  Federal  authorities  at  Key  West,  which 
place  was  controlled  by  the  United  States  during  the 
whole  war,  he  sent  her  to  Havana. 

There  a  sham  sale  of  the  “Salvor”  was  made  to  a  British 
subject,  a  cargo  taken  in  consisting  of  200  sacks  of  coffee, 
400,000  cigars,  400  revolvers,  a  number  of  rifles,  dirks, 
a  6-pounder  field  piece,  a  quantity  of  felt  hats,  caps,  shoes, 
500,000  percussion  caps,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit — all  arti¬ 
cles  much  needed  in  the  Southern  States.  The  steamer 
was  then  cleared  nominally  for  Nassau,  but  her  real  des¬ 
tination  was  Tampa,  Florida,  when  she  was  captured  near 
the  Tortugas  Islands  by  the  U.  S.  S.  “Keystone  State”, 
Commander  G.  H.  Scott.  Soon  after,  the  “Salvor”  was 
sent  to  New  York,  condemned  by  the  Admiralty  Court 
and  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal.  She  was  well  known  later 
as  a  freight  steamer  running  on  the  Metropolitan  line  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  New  York. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  blockade 
running  was,  as  before  stated,  conducted  in  an  amateurish, 
happy  go  lucky  fashion,  and  largely  with  unsuitable  ves- 
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sels.  A  quite  regular  tale  of  captures  came  in,  and  the 
British  newspapers  contained  stories  of  daring  attempts 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  that  set  many  a  youngster  kick¬ 
ing  very  impatiently  under  his  desk. 

In  the  North  it  has  always  been  felt  that  undue  partial¬ 
ity  was  shown  by  the  British  towards  the  Confederate 
cause,  but  a  prominent  Liverpool  ship-owner  told  the 
author  some  years  ago  that  this  feeling  certainly  did  not 
exist  at  the  loginning  of  the  war,  but  was  awakened  in 
mercantile  circles  when  there  came  stories  of  exasperated 
or  ill-conditioned  United  States  captains  who  had  behaved 
with  unwarrantable  bluster  or  tyranny  to  captured  crews. 

When  it  began  to  be  realized  that  the  war  would  last 
years,  and  how  greatly  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
dependent  upon  foreign  imports,  many  British  firms,  and, 
also,  a  number  of  Southern  merchants,  made  preparations 
for  blockade  running  as  a  regular  business  and  on  a  large 
scale.  It  required  considerable  capital  to  do  this,  for  it 
was  clear  that  the  blockade  runners  must  not  only  be 
increased  in  numbers,  but  must  be  improved  in  type.  The 
day  of  sailing  vessels  and  ordinary  trading  steamers  was 
over ;  steamers  of  great  speed  built  expressly  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  were  necessary. 

Of  the  Southern  firms,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  and 
Co.  of  Charleston  did  the  largest  business,  as  they  were 
not  only  engaged  largely  on  their  own  account  in  blockade 
running  enterprises,  out  they  were  also  the  agents  for  the 
Confederate  Government.  Their  representative  in  Nassau, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lafitte,  occupied  a  most  prominent  position,  in 
fact  more  prominent  than  the  Governor  himself.  After 
Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co.,  came  the  English  firm  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Collie  and  Co.,  at  that  time  one  of  great  repute, 
represented  in  Nassau  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Watson,  and  they  from 
time  to  time  were  possessed  of  a  large  fleet  of  runners. 

After  them  came  a  firm  of  Liverpool  merchants,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  late  Thomas  E.  Taylor ;  they  owned  from 
first  to  last  some  fifteen  steamers.  Then  there  were  a 
number  of  small  firms,  American  and  English,  owning 
perhaps  one,  possibly  two,  boats  apiece,  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  number  of  blockade  runners  and  the  capital 
employed  was  enormous. 
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So  nicely  has  nature  dispersed  the  Bahama  islands  that 
they  afforded  neutral  water  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
American  coast,  and  no  sooner  was  the  blockade  declared 
than  the  advantages  of  Nassau  as  a  basis  of  operations 
were  recognized  and  embraced.  The  harbor  became  alive 
with  shipping,  the  wharves  piled  with  cotton,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  busy  life.  Nassau  was  only  560 
miles  from  Charleston  and  640  from  Wilmington.  Many 
influential  firms  connected  with  the  Southern  States,  and 
also  English  ones,  had  established  agencies  there,  and 
almost  every  day  steamers  managed  by  those  agents  left 
the  harbor  to  try  their  luck  at  evading  the  blockade,  or 
arrived  with  cargoes  of  cotton  from  the  beleaguered  ports. 
Bermuda  was  the  rival  of  Nassau,  but  only  in  a  lesser 
degree,  as  it  was  further  off,  and  its  conveniences  as  regards 
communication  and  accommodation  were  less.  It  is  some 
690  miles  distant  from  Wilmington,  the  course  thence 
being  somewhat  north  of  west,  and  in  the  autumn,  espec¬ 
ially,  gales  of  wind  were  to  be  frequently  encountered. 
The  one  thing  necessary  for  the  blockade  running  vessels 
was  speed,  so  that  their  hulls  were  of  the  lightest  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  always 
loaded  down  deep  with  coal,  made  a  gale  of  wind,  an  even 
worse  enemy  to  encounter  than  a  United  States  cruiser. 

Havana  was  the  best  base  for  running  the  blockade  of 
the  Gulf  ports,  but  as  New  Orleans  was  captured  early 
in  the  war,  Galveston  and  Mobile  were  the  only  two  ports 
that  could  be  approached  from  it,  and  seeing  the  difficulty 
there  was  in  procuring  cotton  at  those  places  and  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  inward  cargoes,  the  trade  done  with  them  was  a 
trifle  compared  with  that  from  Charleston  and  Wilming¬ 
ton.  At  one  time  the  trade  of  these  two  ports  assumed 
very  large  proportions;  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  it  was  astonishing,  and  no  sooner  was  one  sunk,  strand¬ 
ed,  burnt,  or  captured,  than  two  more  seemed  to  take  her 
place. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
were  war  materials  of  every  sort,  cloth  for  uniforms,  but¬ 
tons,  thread,  boots  and  shoes,  stockings  and  all  clothing, 
medicines,  salt,  boiler  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc  and  chemi¬ 
cals.  As  it  did  not  pay  merchants  to  ship  heavy  goods, 
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the  charge  for  freight  per  ton  at  Nassau  being  £80  to 
£100  ($400  to  $500)  in  gold,  a  great  portion  of  the  cargo 
generally  consisted  of  light  goods,  such  as  silks,  laces, 
linens,  quinine  and  morphine,  on  which  immense  profits 
were  made.  At  this  time  the  manufactories  in  the  South 
consisted  of  a  few  cotton  mills  turning  out  coarse  cloth ; 
there  were  but  three  rolling  mills  and  two  machine  shops 
capable  of  building  railroad  locomotives  and  marine  en¬ 
gines  (and  the  latter  on  a  very  small  scale)  in  the  entire 
Confederacy,  so  that  their  means  of  production  was 
practically  nil. 

With  the  progress  of  the  war  their  need  of  war  mate¬ 
rial  increased  so  sorely  that  in  1864  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  limited  the  freight  room  on  private  account  and 
prohibited  the  importation  of  luxuries  on  the  ground  that 
if  allowed  to  come  in  and  be  purchased,  the  resources  of 
the  country  would  thereby  be  absorbed.  However,  up  till 
the  very  end  this  law  was  enforced  in  a  very  lax  manner, 
if  at  all.  The  Confederate  Government,  and  some  of  the 
States  individually,  later  on  owned  and  ran  blockade 
runners  in  an  effort  to  supplement  private  enterprise  and 
keep  the  troops  in  the  field  fed  and  clothed. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Taylor,  who,  as  before  stated, 
managed  a  large  fleet  of  blockade  runners  for  a  firm  of 
Liverpool  merchants,  has  fortunately  left  his  reminiscences 
— “Running  the  Blockade” — from  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  literal  quotations.  His  first  vessel  was  an  old, 
worn-out  Irish  cattle  boat,  the  “Despatch”,  and,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  remarks,  “this  will  convey  to  those  who  have 
voyaged  in  St.  George's  channel  a  fair  idea  of  what  she 
was.” 

The  old  craft  was  so  heavily  laden  on  her  departure 
from  Liverpool  that  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  “And  what  a 
start  it  was  1  It  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away  in  these 
belegislated  days  to  think  what  the  ‘Despatch’  must  have 
looked  like  as  she  dropped  down  the  Mersey  (early  in 
1862).  Her  owners  had  taken  advantage  of  their  timely 
information  to  load  her  down,  as  low  as  she  would  float, 
with  a  cargo  consisting  of  ponderous  cases  and  barrels  of 
war  material,  as  well  as  light  goods  ;  her  deck  was  piled 
as  high  as  the  rail  with  coal,  which  had  to  be  taken  for 
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BLOCKADE  RUNNER  "FINGAL”  (1861). 
Afterwards  the  Confederate  ironclad  ram  "Atlanta. 


From  a  sketch  sent  by  the  U.S.  Consular  Service  to  the  United  States  Naval 
authorities  to  identify  the  vessel  by. 


CONFEDERATE  SLOOP-OF-WAR  “SUMTER. 
Afterwards  the  Blockade  Runner  “  Gibraltar." 


photograph  taken  at  the  Island  of  Curacoa  in  1861,  by  S.  J.  Nathan. 
From  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee. 
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the  voyage  to  Nassau,  so  as  to  avoid  calling  at  any  inter¬ 
mediate  port ;  and  she  steamed  out  to  brave  the  Atlantic 
with  barely  one  foot  of  freeboard  to  her  credit.” 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  old  “Despatch”,  after 
a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  during  which  she  more  than 
once  was  in  danger  of  foundering,  finally  arrived  at  Nas¬ 
sau,  only  to  find  herself  condemned  by  experts  as  wholly 
unfit  for  the  work  of  blockade  running.  The  blockade 
was  fast  gaining  system  and  coherence ;  the  United  States 
naval  authorities,  no  longer  content  with  simply  block¬ 
ading  the  Confederate  ports,  had  established  a  chain  of 
powerful  cruisers  which  patrolled  the  seas  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast  to  the  very  entrance  of  Nassau  harbor.  In  fact, 
a  few  months  later.  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  the  same 
officer  who  in  1861  had  seized  the  Confederate  envoys, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  from  the  British  mail  steamer 
“Trent”,  literally  blockaded  Bermuda  with  the  squadron 
under  his  command. 

This  resulted  in  a  protest  by  the  British  Government, 
which  was  evidently  regarded  as  reasonable  by  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  administration,  for  after  this  the  United  States 
cruisers  kept  a  more  deferential  distance.  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
his  interesting  “Reminiscences”,  tells  us  that  although 
parting  with  the  “Despatch”  was  “a  bitter  pill  to  swal¬ 
low,”  he  was  forced  to  send  her  to  New  York  and  from 
thence  to  England  with  a  return  cargo.  He  goes  on  to 
say :  “I  knew  that  at  home  one  of  the  first  vessels 
specially  built  for  blockade  running  had  been  laid  down 
and  was  rapidly  being  completed,  also  that  she  was  to  be 
placed  under  my  charge  as  soon  as  ready.” 

Returning  to  England  soon  after,  Mr.  Taylor  says : 
“On  reaching  Liverpool  my  first  care  was  to  visit  the 
yard  where  she  was  being  built.  To  my  great  delight  I 
found  her  almost  completed  and  a  marvel  of  shipbuilding, 
as  it  seemed  to  us  then.  For  the  'Banshee’,  as  she  was 
called,  may  claim  to  be  a  landmark  not  only  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  blockade  running,  but  also  of  marine  architec¬ 
ture. 

“With  the  exception  of  a  boat  built  for  Livingstone  of 
African  exploring  fame,  she  was,  1  believe,  the  first  steel 
ship  ever  laid  down.  The  new  blockade  runner  was  a 
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side-wheeler,  built  of  steel,  on  extraordinarily  fine  lines, 
214  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  and  drew  but  eight  feet  of 
water.  Her  masts  were  mere  poles,  without  yards,  and 
with  the  least  possible  rigging.  In  order  to  attain  greater 
speed  in  a  sea  way,  she  was  built  with  a  turtle  back  for¬ 
ward  (this  type  of  construction  also  figured  prominently 
a  few  years  later  in  the  then  new  steamers  of  the  White 
Star  line). 

“She  was  of  about  500  tons  gross,  and  had  an  antici¬ 
pated  sea  speed  of  11  knots  (then  considered  fast),  with 
a  coal  consumption  of  30  tons  per  day.  Her  crew,  which 
included  three  engineers  and  twelve  firemen,  consisted  of 
thirty-six  hands  all  told.  Steel  ship  building  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  ‘Banshee’  was  the  first  of  a  fleet 
that  was  soon  to  become  famous.  There  were  several 
similar  steamers  already  in  hand.  .  .  .  They  were  expected 
to  develop  a  buoyancy  beyond  everything  that  had  yet 
been  seen,  and  American  naval  officers  awaited  their  arri¬ 
val  on  the  scene  of  activity  with  an  interest  as  great  as 
ours.  The  ‘Banshee’  was  ready  for  the  sea  early  in  1863, 
and  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  steaming  down 
the  Mersey  in  the  first  steel  vessel  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

“Like  most  first  attempts,  however,  she  was  far  from  a 
success,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Queenstown  she  had 
betrayed  serious  defects  .  .  .  the  plates  of  which  she  was 
built  being  only  1-8  and  3-16  of  an  inch  thick,  she  proved 
so  weak  that  her  decks  leaked  like  a  sieve.  .  .  .  Thus 
three  more  weeks  were  lost.  .  .  .  Considering  how  frail 
the  vessel  was,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  ‘Banshee’  was 
driven  back,  but  that  she  ever  got  across  the  Atlantic  at 
all.  .  .  . 

“The  ‘Banshee’  at  any  rate  was  able  to  run  into  Nassau 
without  being  overhauled,  and  her  arrival  there  caused  a 
great  sensation  as  being  the  first  boat  specially  built  for 
the  service.” 

At  this  time  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  was  caused  by 
the  way  in  which  the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  a  blockade  were  extending  the  doctrine  of  the 
operations  permissible  to  belligerents.  Today,  after  the 
experience  gained  by  the  World  war,  it  seems  odd  that 
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this  doctrine  was  even  questioned.  True,  the  proposition 
that  a  belligerent  might  seize  a  neutral  ship  for  attempted 
breach  of  a  blockade  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
blockaded  coast  was  one  that  would  have  been  condemned 
by  the  old  school  of  international  lawyers  as  nothing  less 
than  monstrous,  and  by  none  more  energetically  than  the 
great  judges  who  have  adorned  our  Supreme  Court.  So 
far  were  such  doctrines  from  being  recognized,  that  before 
the  Civil  war  it  had  been  generally  held  that  a  vessel 
making  a  long  ocean  voyage  might  even  call  at  a  block¬ 
aded  port  to  inquire  if  the  blockade  was  still  existent, 
and,  no  matter  how  suspicious  her  intentions,  she  was 
entitled  to  a  warning  before  being  captured.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  those  were  the  days  of  sailing  ships, 
which  might  have  been  without  any  news  of  passing  events 
for  months. 

No  blockade  of  any  importance  had  yet  been  subjected 
to  the  new  conditions  of  steam  navigation,  and  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  blockaders  would  hold 
themselves  bound  by  rules  which  never  contemplated  the 
existing  state  of  things.  If  the  United  States  was 
stretching  the  theory  of  blockade,  it  was  only  because  the 
Anglo-Confederates  were  extending  its  practice.  It  was 
not  to  be  argued  that,  if  a  whole  fleet  of  steamers  were 
in  course  of  construction  for  the  express  purpose  of  defy¬ 
ing  their  cruisers,  the  United  States  were  not  justified  in 
trying  to  intercept  them  at  any  point  they  chose. 

From  the  very  outset  the  voyages  of  these  vessels 
showed  them  to  be  guilty,  and  the  most  barefaced  advocate 
could  hardly  have  maintained  without  shame  that  they 
were  protected  by  their  ostensibly  neutral  destination, 
when  that  destination  was  a  notorious  nest  of  offence  like 
Nassau.  Still  the  new  methods  were  none  the  less  galling 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  British  merchants,  who  of  all 
men  claimed  to  go  and  come  on  the  high  seas  as  they 
pleased,  and  it  seemed  that  every  day  those  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  South  became  more  pronounced  in  their 
sympathies  with  the  Confederacy,  and  louder  in  their 
denunciations  of  what  then  seemed  to  be  the  high-handed 
ways  of  the  United  States. 

Turning  once  more  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  interesting  story, 
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he  says :  “Having  received  the  congratulations  of  my 
many  friends  at  Nassau  upon  possessing  so  fine  a  tool  to 
work  with,  I  at  once  set  about  getting  her  (the  ^Banshee’) 
ready  for  a  trip  as  soon  as  the  nights  set  in  dark  enough. 

.  .  .  Invisibility,  care  and  determination  were  the  secrets 
of  success,  and  to  this  end  the  ^Banshee’  was  carefully 
prepared.  Everything  aloft  was  taken  down,  till  nothing 
was  left  standing  but  the  two  lower  masts,  with  small 
cross-trees  for  a  lookout  man  on  the  fore,  and  the  boats 
were  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  rails. 

“The  whole  ship  was  then  painted  a  sort  of  dull  white, 
the  precise  shade  of  which  was  so  nicely  ascertained  by 
experience  before  the  end  of  the  war  that  a  properly 
painted  blockade  runner  was  absolutely  indiscernible  at  a 
cable's  length.  So  particular  were  captains  on  this  point 
that  some  of  them  even  insisted  on  their  crews  wearing 
white  at  night,  holding  that  one  black  figure  on  the 
bridge  or  on  deck  was  enough  to  betray  an  otherwise  in¬ 
visible  vessel. 

“Perfect  as  the  ‘Banshee’  looked  when  her  toilet  was 
complete,  I  was  even  more  fortunate  in  my  crew.  For 
captain  I  had  Steele,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  success¬ 
ful  commanders  the  blockade  had  produced.  Absolutely 
devoid  of  fear,  never  flurried,  decided  and  ready  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  careful  as  a  mother,  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of 
a  blockade  runner.  Already  he  had  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  trade  and  knew  what  failure  mean^  for 
while  in  command  of  the  ‘Tubal  Cain’  he  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  on  his  very  first  trip,  and,  after  tasting  for  a  short 
time  the  hospitality  of  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor,  he 
had  been  released,  richer  by  the  experience,  but  in  nowise 
daunted. 

“The  chief  engineer,  Erskine,  too,  had  seen  service, 
having  been  commissioned  as  second  assistant  engineer  in 
the  Confederate  navy,  on  board  the  ‘Florida’,  when  her 
famous  captain,  John  Newland  Maffitt,  ran  her  into  Mobile. 
As  the  engines  of  a  blockade  runner  are  her  arm,  her 
success  must  necessarily  in  great  measure  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  her  engineer,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a  better  man  for  the  task  than  Erskine.  .  .  .  For  pilot 
a  Wilmington  man  had  been  sent  out  by  our  agents  there, 
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and  teas  waiting  for  me  at  Nassau.  .  .  .  He  knew  his 
port  like  his  own  face.  .  .  .  For  all  his  duties  he  had 
an  instinct  that  approached  genius.  .  .  .  Tom  Burruss 
at  last  got  to  smell  a  cruiser  long  before  he  could  see  her. 

“Through  the  ignorance  or  cowardice  of  the  pilot, 
blockade  runners  were  frequently  lost,  and  to  obtain  a 
good  pilot  was  as  troublesome  as  it  was  essential.  The 
risk  they  ran  was  great,  for  if  captured  they  were  never 
exchanged ;  but  their  pay,  which  frequently  amounted  to 
£700  or  £800  ($3600  or  $4000)  a  round  trip,  was  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  risk.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  pilots,  it  will  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  story  and  quote 
Capt.  Wilbam  Harwar  Parker’s,  C.  S.  N.,  opinion  of  them 
as  expressed  in  his  interesting  “Recollections  of  a  Naval 
Officer’’ :  “  ...  in  our  naval  battles  the  commanding 

officers  were  in  a  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  pilots.  On 
the  ocean  the  captain  handles  his  own  ship  and  relies  upon 
his  own  judgment,  but  it  is  far  different  when  battles 
occur  on  sounds  and  rivers — there  the  pilot  becomes  an 
important  agent.  I  suppose  there  was  not  a  commander 
on  either  side  who  did  not  find  himself  crippled  by  his 
pilots  at  some  time  in  his  experience.  . . .  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  where  I  had  my  first 
experience  with  pilots,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
steps  towards  having  an  organized  body  of  them  attached 
to  the  (Confederate)  navy. 

“I  called  Mr.  Mallory’s  attention  to  it,  and  proposed 
that  pilots  should  be  divided  into  two  classes  and  given  a 
commission  if  they  desired  it.  Their  pay  was  to  be  very 
large,  and  in  the  case  of  their  being  killed  in  action,  their 
widows  were  to  receive  a  pension.  We  could  hardly 
expect  men  who  were  receiving  very  moderate  pay  and 
for  whose  families  no  provision  was  made  in  case  of  their 
death,  to  stand  in  the  most  exposed  place  in  a  ship  in  time 
of  battle,  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  if  they  did 
their  duty  well. 

“My  proposition  was  never  acted  upon.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  pilots  did  not  do  good  service  in  the  war 
afterwards.  They  did.  I  saw  many  of  them  who  per¬ 
formed  their  duties  well  and  bravely.  What  I  mean  to 
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say  is  that  the  Southern  pilots,  as  a  class,  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  fostered  and  cared  for  by  their  government.” 

Returning  to  the  “Banshee”  and  her  experiences,  Mr. 
Taylor  tells  us  that :  “Thus  well  equipped  and  laden 
with  arms,  gunpowder,  boots,  and  all  kinds  of  contraband 
of  war,  as  soon  as  the  moon  was  right,  the  ‘Banshee’  stole 
out  of  Nassau  for  the  first  time  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Wilmington. 

“Wilmington  was  the  first  port  I  attempted ;  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  one  trip  to  Galveston,  it  was  always 
our  destination.  .  .  .  The  town  itself  lies  some  sixteen 
miles  up  the  Gape  Fear  river,  which  runs  into  the  ocean 
at  a  point  where  the  coast  forms  the  sharp  salient  angle 
from  which  the  river  takes  its  name.  Off  its  mouth  lies 
a  delta,  known  as  Smith’s  Island,  which  not  only  empha¬ 
sizes  the  obnoxious  formation  of  the  coast,  but  also 
divides  the  approach  to  the  port  into  two  widely  separated 
channels,  so  that  in  order  to  guard  the  approach  to  it  a 
blockading  force  is  compelled  to  divide  into  two  squad¬ 
rons. 

“At  one  entrance  of  the  river  lies  Fort  Fisher,  a  work 
so  powerful  that  the  United  States  fleet,  instead  of  lying 
in  the  estuary,  were  obliged  to  form  roughly  a  semicircle 
out  of  range  of  its  guns,  and  the  falling  away  of  the 
coast  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  further  increased  the 
extent  of  ground  they  had  to  cover.  .  .  . 

“Across  either  entrance  an  inshore  squadron  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  close  intervals.  In  the  daytime  the  steamers 
composing  this  squadron  anchored,  but  at  night  they  got 
under  weigh  and  patrolled  in  touch  with  the  flagship, 
which,  as  a  rule,  remained  at  anchor.  Further  out  there 
was  a  cordon  of  cruisers,  and  outside  these  again  de¬ 
tached  gunboats  keeping  at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast 
as  they  calculated  a  runner  coming  out  would  traverse 
between  the  time  of  high  water  on  Wilmington  bar  and 
sunrise,  so  that  if  any  blockade  runners  coming  out  got 
through  the  two  inner  lines  in  the  dark,  she  had  every 
chance  of  being  snapped  up  at  daybreak  by  one  of  the 
third  division. 

“  . . .  From  this  it  will  be  seen  readily  that  from  the 
moment  the  ‘Banshee’  left  Nassau  harbor  till  she  had 
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passed  the  protecting  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  she  and  those  on  board  her  could  never  be  safe 
from  danger  or  free  for  a  single  hour  from  anxiety.  .  .  . 
The  ‘Banshee’s’  engines  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  nine  or  ten  knots  was  all  we  could 
get  out  of  her;  she  was  therefore  not  permitted  to  run 
any  avoidable  risks,  and  to  this  1  attribute  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  where  better  boats  failed. 

“As  long  as  daylight  lasted  a  man  was  never  out  of  the 
cross-trees,  and  the  moment  a  sail  was  seen  the  ‘Banshee’s’ 
stern  was  turned'to  it  till  it  was  dropped  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  lookout  man,  to  quicken  his  eyes,  had  a  dollar 
for  every  sail  he  sighted,  and  if  it  were  seen  from  the 
deck  first  he  was  fined  five.  This  may  appear  excessive, 
but  the  importance  in  blockade  running  of  seeing  before 
you  are  seen  is  too  great  for  any  chance  to  be  neglected, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pay  of  ordinary  sea¬ 
men  for  each  round  trip  in  and  out  was  from  j£50  to  <£60 
(1260  to  $300). 

“Following  these  tactics,  we  crept  noiselessly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bahamas,  invisible  in  the  darkness,  and  ran 
on  unmolested  for  the  first  two  days  out,  though  our 
course  was  often  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  hostile  vessels  ;  then  came  the  anxious  moment 
on  the  third,  when,  her  position  having  been  taken  at 
noon  to  see  if  she  was  near  enough  to  run  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Fisher  before  the  following  daybreak,  it  was 
found  there  was  just  time,  but  none  to  spare  for  accidents 
or  delays.  .  .  . 

“Now  the  real  excitement  began,  and  nothing  I  have 
ever  experienced  can  compare  with  it.  .  .  .  Perhaps  my 
readers  can  sympathize  with  my  enthusiasm  when  they 
consider  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  after  three  days 
of  constant  anxiety  and  little  sleep,  in  threading  our  way 
through  a  swarm  of  blockaders,  and  the  accuracy  required 
to  hit  in  the  nick  of  time  the  mouth  of  a  river  only  half 
a  mile  wide,  without  lights,  and  with  a  coast  line  so  low 
and  featureless  that  as  a  rule  the  first  intimation  we  had 
of  its  nearness  was  the  dim  white  line  of  the  surf. 

“There  were  of  course  many  different  plans  of  getting 
in,  but  at  this  time  (early  in  1863),  the  favorite  dodge 
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was  to  run  up  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Fear,  so  as  to  round  the  northernmost  of  the 
blockaders,  instead  of  dashing  right  through  the  inner 
squadron,  then  to  creep  down  close  to  the  surf  till  the 
river  was  reached ;  and  this  was  the  course  the  ‘Banshee’ 
intended  to  adopt. 

“We  steamed  cautiously  on  until  nightfall ;  the  night 
proved  dark,  but  dangerously  clear  and  calm.  No  lights 
were  allowed,  not  even  a  cigar ;  the  engine  room  hatch¬ 
ways  were  covered  with  tarpaulins,  at  the  risk  of  suffo¬ 
cating  the  unfortunate  engineers  and  firemen  in  the 
almost  insufferable  atmosphere  below.  But  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  imperative  that  not  a  glimmer  of  light  should  ap¬ 
pear.  Even  the  binnacle  was  covered,  and  the  steersman 
had  to  see  as  much  of  the  compass  as  he  could  through  a 
conical  aperture  carried  almost  up  to  his  eyes. 

“  .  .  .  All  hands  were  on  deck,  crouching  behind  the 
bulwarks ;  and  we  on  the  bridge,  namely,  the  captain, 
the  pilot  and  1,  were  straining  our  eyes  into  the  darkness. 
Presently  Burruss  made  an  uneasy  movemenc — ‘better 
get  a  cast  of  lead,  captain,’  I  heard  him  whisper.  A 
muttered  order  down  the  engine  room  tube  was  Steele’s 
reply,  and  the  ‘Banshee’  slowed  and  then  stopped.  It  was 
an  anxious  moment,  while  a  dim  figure  stole  into  the  fore¬ 
chains,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  steam  blowing  off 
when  engines  are  unexpectedly  stopped,  and  that  would 
have  beeu  enough  to  betray  our  presence  for  miles  around. 
In  a  minute  or  two  came  back  the  report — ‘Sixteen  fath¬ 
oms,  sandy  bottom,  with  black  specks.’  ‘We  are  not  as 
far  in  as  I  thought,  captain,’  said  Burruss,  ‘and  we  are 
too  far  to  the  southward.  Port  two  points  and  go  a  little 
faster.’  As  he  explained,  we  must  be  well  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  speckled  bottom  before  it  was  safe  to  head 
for  the  shore,  and  away  we  went  again. 

“In  about  an  hour  Burruss  quietly  asked  for  another 
sounding.  Again  she  was  gently  stopped,  and  this  time 
he  was  satisfied.  ‘Starboard,  and  go  ahead  easy,’  was  the 
order  now,  and  as  we  crept  in  not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
that  of  the  regular  beat  of  the  paddle  wheels  still  danger¬ 
ously  loud  in  spite  of  our  snail’s  pace. 

(To  he  tontinued.') 
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Cliild  of  Hannah  Bumap  and  Samuel  Buel,  bom  in 
Medford — Buel. 

Name  lacking,  born  Oct.,  1800. 

286.  Jacob  Bubnap,  born  17  Febmary,  1790,  was 
a  minister  and  had  the  church  in  Dimatable,  Mass,  in  1824. 
He  married  11  March,  1839,  at  Nashua,  N.  H,  Fanny 
Jane  Buxton.  It  would  seem  that  she  was  related  to  the 
Jane  Buchoton  who  married  John  Bumap,  No.  262,  as  in 
both  cases  the  name  appears  under  this  spelling. 

In  1856  he  was  living  in  Merrimack  on  the  east  side 
of  Salmon  Brook  and  he  died  there  in  1862,  his  wife 
being  still  alive,  but  no  children. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Bumap  of  Merrimack.  To  sister 
Rebecca  Bumap,  after  her  decease  to  my  wife  Fanny  J. 
Bumap,  to  Henry  F.  Butterfield,  who  now  lives  in  my 
family  when  21,  residue  to  my  wife.  22  March,  1859, 
proved  26  August,  1862.  Witnesses;  Perley  Raymond, 
Charlotte  M.  Eaton,  Henry  H.  Eaton. 

Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.  Probate  Records. 

288.  Caleb  B.  Burnap,  bom  17  February,  1794,  was 
living  in  Belfast,  Me.  in  1823  and  was  the  inventor  of  a 
“wind-boat”  in  which  side  wheels  were  propelled  by  sails. 
Nothing  further  has  been  learned  about  him,  but  in  the 
Pease  Genealogy  is  found  a  Caleb  B.  Bumap  who  married 
September,  1860,  Mary,  bom  20  August,  1836,  in  Pains- 
ville,  Ohio,  daughter  of  George  B.  and  Mary  (Priest) 
Pease  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  Parishville,  N.  Y.  and  Painsville, 
Ohio,  who  died  in  1863  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  was  a 
son  of  the  older  Caleb. 

291.  George  Washington  Burnap,  bom  30  Novem¬ 
ber,  1802,  prepared  at  Groton  Academy  in  Groton,  Mass. 
1816-9,  at  Thetford,  Vt.  Academy,  1819-21,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1824  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  at 
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the  Divinity  School  in  1827,  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  in 
1849  from  Harvard  College. 

He  was  Master  of  a  Public  School  at  Cambridge  1824-5, 
was  licensed  to  preach  1827,  was  ordained  23  April,  1828 
in  the  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore  and  served 
as  a  supply  in  September,  1827. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Sociely, 
Eegent  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Trustee  of  the 
Peabody  Institute. 

He  was  also  author  of  many  books  and  seems  to  have 
lived  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia. 

He  married  23  April,  1828,  or  18  July,  1831,  Haney 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Haney  (Williams)  Adams  of  Med¬ 
ford,  who  was  baptized  there  20  December,  1795. 

He  died  either  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  8  Septem¬ 
ber,  1859,  aged  57,  leaving  one  daughter  and  his  wife 
and  having  previously  lost  a  son  and  daughter.  His  wife 
died  25  April,  1876,  at  Baltimore.  Ho  records  of  his 
children  have  been  found,  but  it  is  believed  that  Miss 
Elizabeth  W.  Bumap  of  Baltimore  is  the  remaining  daugh¬ 
ter. 


293.  Annis  Buenett,  bom  14  August,  1756,  married 
10  or  12  January,  1787,  or  1788  in  Concord,  Vt.,  Joseph 
Wheat,  bom  1  December,  1763,  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  son 
of  Joseph  and  Jemima  (Wheat)  Morse  of  Concord.  He 
was  granted  land  in  Concord  “for  extraordinary  services” 
in  1786  and  settled  there  in  1788.  His  wife  died  in  1788 
or  1789  and  he  married  10  September,  1790,  Susanna 
Bemis  of  Packersfield  (Helson),  H.  H. 

After  1791  he  lived  in  Littleton,  H.  H.,  until  his  death 
21  Febmary,  1842.  There  was  no  child  by  the  first  mar¬ 
riage  but  seven  were  bom  by  the  second. 

294.  Charles  Ripley  Burnett,  bom  15  July,  1760, 
served  as  a  private  in  Captain  Thomas  Millen’s  Company, 
Colonel  Abner  Perry’s  R^ment,  enlisting  28  July,  1780, 
on  the  Alarm  at  Rhode  Island  and  discharged  10  August, 
1780. 

He  married  30  September,  1783,  at  Southborough, 
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Mass.,  Lovina,  bom  29  January,  1761-2,  daughter  of  Asa- 
hel  and  Elizabeth  (Woods,  Mewton)  Mathews  of  that  place. 

Charles  R.  Burnett  of  Southboro,  yeoman,  consideration 
$100,  to  Charles  Burnett  of  Southboro,  yeoman,  one  half 
acre  of  land  in  Southboro,  west  of  my  house  and  north  of 
townway.  Lavinah  Burnett  also  signs.  12  March,  1812. 
Acknowledged,  12  March,  1812. 

Witnesses,  Chloe  Burnett,  Trow**  Taylor. 

Worcester  Deeds,  vol.  183,  p.  525. 

Salmon  Sibley  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  consideration 
$200,  to  Charles  R.  Burnett  of  Southboro,  yeoman,  land 
in  north  part  of  Hopkinton.  Betsy  his  wife  also  signs. 
12  April,  1820.  Acknowledged  12  April,  1820.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Joel  Burnett,  Jonas  Ball.  Hopkinton  &  Upton 
Deeds,  Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  16,  p.  509. 

Charles  R.  Burnett  of  Southboro,  consideration  $100,  to 
Alpheus  Fay  of  same.  Levina  his  wife  also  signs.  25 
January,  1823.  Acknowledged  25  January,  1823.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Charles  Burnett,  Jonas  Ball.  Ibid.,  vol.  17,  p. 
283. 

He  died  about  1824  and  his  wife  died  5  April,  1855, 
aged  94 :3 :0  or  93 :2 :7  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  according 
to  different  records. 

Lavina  Bumap,  administratrix,  1  June,  1824,  of 
Charles  Ripley  Bumap  of  Southborough.  The  following 
heirs  quit-claim,  Joel,  Charles,  John,  Martha,  Burnett, 
also  Elliott  Claflin,  Chloe  Claflin,  Salmon  Sibley,  21  Sep¬ 
tember,  1824.  Worcester  Probate  Records,  Ho.  9186. 

The  births  of  the  children  are  mostly  taken  from  a  Bur¬ 
nett  and  Claflin  Bible  in  the  possession  of  William  Bain- 
bridge  Claflin,  but  appear  in  part  in  the  Vital  Records  of 
Barre,  Hopkinton  and  Southborough. 

Children : 

407.  John,  born  28  April,  1783  (sic)  1784  (Sonthborough  Records); 
died  2  Oct.,  1783,  probably  1784. 

468.  ELTzasiCTH,  born  8  Sept.,  1785;  died  29  Sept.,  1820,  ae.  35,  in 

Southboro. 

469.  Chari.ks,  born  12  Mar.,  1788;  died  6  Feb.,  1854,  ae.  66,  in 

Southborough  (April,  1854,  Bible  Record.) 
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470.  Hanhah,  born  1  Mar.,  bapt.  20  Jan.,  1790,  lat  Obnrch,  Barre; 

died  10  Feb.,  1815,  in  Sonthborongh. 

471.  Chlok,  born  12  Feb.,  1702;  died  15  Not.,  1875  (Bible  Record). 

472.  Anna,  born  27  Feb.,  1704;  died  5  Ang.,  1816,  ae.  23  (Bible 

Record). 

473.  Lovinah,  bom  16  Mar.,  1706;  died  10  Jan.,  1707  (1787,  Bibl» 

Record). 

474.  JoBL,  born  6  April,  1708;  died  22  Feb.,  1844  (Bible  Record); 

(1845,  State  Record). 

475.  John,  bora  29  Mar.,  1800;  died  16  Ang.,  1857,  ae.  57:  4:  13,  in 

Framingham  (State  Record). 

476.  Martha  (Patty),  born  8  May,  1802 ;  died  18  May,  1882,  in 

Grafton  (11  Mar.,  Grafton  Record). 

477.  Julia,  born  17  Ang.,  1805;  died  10  Feb.,  1806  (Bible  Record). 

Note — It  seems  evident  that  this  Bible  is  not  to  be  fully  depended 
npon  for  exact  dates,  as  the  State  Records  are  more  likely  to  be 
correct 

297.  Nathaniel  Buenett,  baptized  7  April,  1771, 
married  23  August,  1792,  at  Framingham,  Anne  (Anna), 
bom  1  or  3  July,  1772,  at  Framingham,  daughter  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Zerviah  (Morse)  Nurse  of  that  place.  She  died 
April,  1805,  and  he  married  again  22  April,  1809,  at 
Gill,  Mass.,  Sarah,  probably  born  11  July,  1774,  daughter 
of  Makepeace  and  Katharine  (Smith)  Gates  and  widow 
of  Moses  Perham.  There  also  appears  in  the  Gill  records 
the  death  of  Chloe,  “2nd.  wife”  of  Nathaniel  Burnett,  19 
January,  1837,  but  no  such  marriage  is  found. 

He  lived  in  Barre,  but  died  12  August,  1849,  ae.  78:2: 
12,  at  the  Poorhouse  in  Gill  a  “Town  Pauper,  parents  un¬ 
known.”  The  date  of  death  of  Sarah  his  wife  is  not 
recorded. 

Children,  bom  in  Gill,  the  first  also  recorded  in  Barre : 

478.  John,  bora  20  Jnne,  1795. 

470.  Luot,  bora  16  Jnly,  1707. 

480.  Anna,  bora  13  April,  1700;  died  21  Nov.,  1802,  at  Gill. 

481.  Anna,  bora  23  Feb.,  1808;  died  20  (sic)  Feb.,  1803,  at  Gill. 

300.  Mart  Buenap,’  bom  March,  1781,  married  31 
March,  1803,  at  Holliston,  William,  bom  13  November, 
1777,  at  that  place,  son  of  Timothy  and  Margaret  (Parker) 
Eockwood. 
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They  lived  at  Holliston  and  she  died  there  probably, 
while  he  died  in  Holliston  7  March,  1848,  aged  70  ;3 :19. 
They  may  also  have  lived  for  a  time  in  Hopkinton,  the 
daughter’s  birth  being  recorded  there. 

Children,  bom  in  Holliston — ^Rookwood. 

WiLMAH  Eaton,  bom  11  March,  1807;  married,  18  May, 
1888,  Eliaabeth  Snmner  Daniels.  He  died  16  Jane,  1888,  ae« 
20,  at  Holliston. 

Maby  Mobsb,  bora  25  March,  1811;  married,  11  May,  1881, 
John  Fisk,  Jr. 

301.  Lydia  Buenap,  bora  6  July,  1784,  lived  in  Hol¬ 
liston  and  probably  in  Boston,  as  her  death  is  recorded 
there  25  November,  1862.  The  month  as  given  is  prob¬ 
ably  incorrect,  for  the  probate  record  of  her  will  indicates 
that  she  died  before  24  June  of  that  year.  She  was  unmar¬ 
ried  and  was  a  tailoress. 

The  will  of  Lydia  Bumap,  single,  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  and  will  approved  24  June,  1862,  at  Framingham. 
To  brother  Nathaniel,  to  sister  Jerusha  Chamberlain,  to 
Mary  M.,  wife  of  John  Fisk,  to  Edgar  M.,  Alfred  W., 
George,  Mary  M.,  and  Otis  L.,  children  of  Tro[w]bridge 
and  Sarah  [Fairbanks  Morse]  Brigham  of  Southboro. 
John  Fisk  of  Holliston,  executor,  20  October,  1865.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Henry  C.  Adams,  Eliza  J.  Adams,  Abraham  John¬ 
son.  Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  390,  p.  383. 

304.  Jeeusha  Buenap,  baptized  27  September,  1795, 
married  13  March,  1806,  at  Hopkinton,  Daniel,  bom  11 
March,  1782,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia 
(Harrington)  Chamberlain.  Their  children  are  recorded 
in  Brookfield,  but  where  else  they  may  have  lived  has  not 
been  found,  nor  are  their  deaths  recorded  there. 

Children,  born  in  Brookfield — Chambeelain. 

Dbzteb,  born  3  April,  1807. 

Nathan  Bubnap,  born  18  April,  1800;  probably  be,  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  married,  8  April,  1838,  Eliza  M.  Chamberlain  of 
Westborongb. 

Dbxtkb  Habbinoton,  bapt.  7  Ang.,  1814. 

Danibl,  bora  18  Oct.,  1814. 

Nanot(?),  bapt.  28  Jane,  1818. 
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305.  Patty  Buenap,  bom  23  October,  1779,  married 
25  March,  1801,  at  Hopkinton,  Joseph,  bom  8  December, 
1776,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Jones) 
Valentine. 

They  lived  in  Hopkinton,  Falmouth  and  Westbrook, 
Me.,  being  in  Falmouth  in  1806,  but  evidently  returning 
to  Hopkinton  by  1818. 

He  had  the  title  of  Captain  in  1812,  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  carried  on  a  farm  at  “Whitehall”  in  Hopkinton 
and  taught  school  in  winter,  having  ten  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  at  one  time  as  pupils. 

His  wife  died  9  March,  1859,  aged  79:4:0  and  he  died 
2  August,  1861,  both  in  Hopkinton. 

The  records  of  his  children  are  taken  from  a  family 
Bible  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  H.  Field  of 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  was  later  found  in  the  shop  of  a 
junk  man  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Children — Y  alentine  : 

Eliza,  born  26  Dec.,  1801;  died  28  Dec.,  1844,  ae.  SO. 

Emily  B.,  born  31  Jan.,  1803;  married  Lawson  Jones,  and 
lived  in  Cambridge. 

Gilbert,  born  11  Sept.,  1804. 

Caroline,  born  0  Feb.,  1806;  died  13  Jan.,  1807,  ae.  11  mos. 
4  days. 

(The  above  were  born  in  Hopkinton.) 

Nanoy  B.,  born  14  July,  1807 ;  married  Stowell  Richards. 
She  died  June,  1852. 

Jones,  born  14  Oct.,  1808;  married  Elizabeth  J.  Valentine, 
and  lived  in  Cambridge. 

Alanson,  born  17  April,  1810;  married  Miranda  E.  Smith» 
He  died  30  June,  1864,  in  Beanfort,  S.  C. 

Gerry  B.,  bom  24  Ang.,  1811 ;  married  Sarah  H.  Walker,  and 
lived  in  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Elmer,  born  0  Dec.,  1812;  married  Mary  C.  Walker,  and  lived 
in  Salem,  Mass. 

Isaac  Burnap,  born  29  March,  1814;  married  Elizabeth  J* 
Gny,  and  lived  in  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

(The  above  were  born  in  Falmonth,  Me.) 

Harriet,  born  20  Dec.,  1815;  married  Deacon  William  F. 
Richardson,  and  lived  in  Cambridge.  She  was  born  in 
Westbrook,  Me. 
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Adeline,  born  27  Feb.,  1818;  married,  2  April,  1830,  Nathan-  j 

iel  Howe  Fitch.  She  died  4  May,  1863,  or  26  Oct.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible  record,  in  Naples,  Ind. 

William,  born  4  Jan.,  1821 ;  married  Sasan  J.  Gay.  He  died 
4  May,  1851,  in  Hopkinton. 

(The  above  were  horn  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.) 

306.  Elijah  Burnap,  bom  15  March,  1781,  married 
12  May,  1805,  at  Hopkinton,  Hannah,  bom  4  November, 

1782,  in  Westborougb,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
(?Jane)  (Gassett),  (Gashit)  Bowman  of  that  place. 

They  lived  in  Hopkinton  and  perhaps  in  Westborough, 
as  he  died  25  July,  1862,  in  the  former  and  his  wife  died 
6  September,  1862,  in  the  latter.  His  age  is  given  as 
81:4:10. 

Elijah  Burnap  of  Hopkinton  to  Jason  Chamberlain  of 
Westlwro,  my  right  in  the  estate  of  Isaac  Bumap  my 
father.  9  January,  1817.  Acknowledged  the  same  day. 

Mddx.  Land  Kecords,  vol.  218,  p.  360. 

Only  one  child’s  birth  is  found  in  Hopkinton,  while  one 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Medway  in  1817  and  while 
what  evidence  there  is  points  to  Hopkinton  as  the  chief 
place  of  residence  it  may  be  that  they  lived  in  other  towns. 

Children: 

482.  Almira,  horn  1  Sept.,  1806;  died  after  1877. 

483.  Nancy  A.,  died  10  Jan.,  1893.  She  was  insane,  as  the  follow* 

ing  papers  show: 

Samuel  D.  Fisher  of  Westhoro  represents  that  Nancy  A.  Bnr- 
nap  of  Westboro  is  insane  and  prays  for  appointment  as 
guardian,  is  a  friend  of  said  Nancy  A.  Burnap.  19  Septem¬ 
ber  1882. 

Susan  M.  Miller  of  Westboro,  niece  of  Nancy  A.  Burnap  prays 
that  Francis  B.  Corey  be  appointed  guardian  and  later  re* 
presents  that  she  died  10  June  1898,  leaving  next  of  kin : — 

Almira  B.  Miller,  Emeline  B.  Makepeace  of  Westhoro,  sis> 
ters,  Elijah  B.  Bumap  of  Westboro,  brother,  Sarah  E. 

Burnap  of  Westboro,  niece.  Celadon  Bassett  of  Janesville, 

Wis.,  nephew,  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Echlin,  niece,  of  Janesville, 

William  B.  Bassett  of  Boston,  nephew,  Samuel  Bassett,  Car¬ 
mel  Street,  Chelsea,  nephew. 

Will  of  Nancy  A.  Burnap  of  Westhoro  brother  Albert  snf- 
ficiently  provided  for  so  no  bequest,  to  nephew  James  D, 
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Miller  of  Sooth  Boston,  to  three  sisters,  Almira  Bomap 
*  Miller,  Emeline  Makepeace  aodJolia  Ann  Bassett,  to  brother 
Elijah  B.  Bnmap,  to  trnstee  the  residue  to  be  held  in  trust 
to  pay  to  Elijah  Bomap  and  at  his  death  to  certain  Societies. 
Samuel  D.  Fisher  executor.  10  December  18T7. 

Witnesses  G.  W.  Graves 

Henry  D.  Staples 
Charles  B.  Kittredge 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  2nd  Series,  No.  1207. 

484.  Emblinb. 

486.  Elijah  B. 

486.  Julia  Ahn. 

487.  A  child,  born  1810;  died  16  May,  1812,  ae.  2.  (Hopkinton 

Church  Records.) 

488.  Albbbt  Jonbs,  born  about  1817,  in  Medway;  died  17  Aog., 

1882,  in  Westboroogb. 

308.  Bictsey  '(Betty)  Buenap,  bom  8  Febmary, 
1783,  married  28  May,  1810,  at  Hopkinton,  Jaaon,  bora 
18  April,  1782,  at  Westborough,  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Esther  (Fay)  Chamberlain,  Jr. 

They  lived  at  Westborough  where  she  died  22  July, 
1844,  aged  60,  and  he  died  there  31  October,  1849,  aged 
68. 

Children,  bom  in  Westborough — Chambeelain. 
Ephbaim  Fay,  born  18  Ang.,  1811. 

Eliza  Mabia,  born  6  Jan.,  1813;  married,  22  May,  1833,  Na¬ 
than  B.  Chamberlain  of  Lancaster.  She  died  21  May, 
1843,  and  he  married,  22  Jan.,  1846,  Sarah  F.  H.  Jones, 
widow. 

Nancy  Avousta,  born  29  Sept.,  1814. 

Estheb  Sophia,  horn  25  Oct.,  1816;  married.  6  Jan.,  1843, 
Lyman  Whiting  of  North  Brookfield.  She  died  2  Jnne, 
«  1882  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

309.  Amos  Buenap,  bora  29  September,  1786,  mar¬ 
ried  14  April,  1811,  at  Hopkinton,  Sally,  bora  2&  Sep¬ 
tember,  1785,  at  Hopkinton,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Anne  (Freland)  Graves. 

They  lived  at  Hopkinton,  where  he  died  25  November, 
1824„aged  38,  and  she  died  14  October,  1856,  aged  71,  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Inventory  of  Amos  Bumap  taken  by  Joseph  Valentine 
2nd.,  Joseph  Morse  and  Elisha  Morse  of  Hopkinton,  he 
being  intestate.  4  December,  1824,  presented  6  Decem¬ 
ber,  1824.  Mddx.  Probate  Eecords,  vol.  150,  p.  125. 

489.  Fbanois  (female),  born  about  1822;  died  18  Not.,  1840,  ae.  24, 
at  Hopkinton.  She  is  called  a  daughter  of  Amos  S.  Burnap. 

310.  Nancy  Burnap,  baptized  11  November,  1792, 
married  6  April,  1824,  Elihu,  bom  14  October,  1789,  at 
Westborough,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Beulah  (Stow)  Fay, 

Jr. 

He  died  26  October,  1852,  according  to  the  Fay  Gene¬ 
alogy,  and  the  names  of  their  children  are  taken  from 
that  source,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Westborough 
Vital  Records. 

Children— Fay  : 

Eliot,  bom  1826;  married,  1848,  Fannie  P.  Johnson,  He  died 
1908. 

Pbbsoott,  married  Samantha  W.  Eastman. 

Cabolihb  Elizabeth,  married  Lnoius  Tolman.  She  died 
12  July,  1869. 

Nanot  J.,  born  about  1828;  died  11  Sept.,  1849,  ae.  21. 

311.  Isaac  Burnap,  bora  18  October,  1793,  married 
8  April,  1824,  at  Framingham,  Caroline,  probably  born 
12  May,  1801,  at  Concord,  Mass.,  of  which  place  she  was 
a  resident  when  married,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Betsey 
(Richardson)  Wood  of  Concord.  The  Wood  Genealogy 
says  she  was  unmarried,  but  there  is  no  other  Caroline 
Wood  in  the  Concord  Records. 

They  lived  in  Framingham,  having  bought  the  Joel 
Morse  place,  and  later  he  built  on  the  Saxonville  Road. 

Isaac  Bumap  of  Framingham,  to  Hannah  Bumap  of 
Hopkinton,  his  mother,  land  in  Hopkinton,  part  of  the 
Homestead  of  Isaac  Bumap,  deceased.  26  Jime,  1817. 
Acknowledged  the  same  date.  Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol. 
331,  p.  107. 

Isaac  Bumap  of  Framingham,  to  William  Badger  of 
same.  Caroline  Bumap  also  signs.  28  Febmary,  1827, 
Acknowledged  the  same  date.  Ibid.,  281,  p.  50. 
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Isaac  Bumap  of  Framingliain,  to  the  Town  of  Framing¬ 
ham.  Caroline  his  wife  also  signs.  1  April,  1825.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  8  April,  1825.  Ibid.,  voL  260,  p.  147. 

She  probably  died  24  April,  1829,  at  Natick,  Mass., 
and  he  died  5  May,  1869,  aged  75,  at  Framingham. 

Child,  born  at  Framingham: 

490.  Cabolink  Elizabeth,  born  28  Mar.,  1826. 

312.  Cabolinb  ft.  Bubnap  (perhaps  Caroline  V.), 
bom  14  January,  1807,  married  10  September,  1835,  she 
being  then  of  Upton,  Mass.,  Nathaniel,  bora  15  September, 
1805,  in  Upton,  son  of  Nathaniel  (Legg)  and  Lydia 
(Legg)  Taft  of  Milford.  No  children  are  recorded. 

313.  Russell  Jones  Bubnap,  bom  21  June,  1809, 
married  22  October,  1835,  at  Holliston,  Charlotte,  bora  25 
December,  1812,  at  Holliston,  daughter  of  Timothy  and 
Betsey  (Underwood)  Mellen. 

They  lived  in  Holliston  and  Hopkinton,  where  he  died 
11  March,  1876,  aged  65,  and  she  died  25  March,  1894, 
aged  81 :3 :0. 

Charlotte  Bumap  of  Hopkinton  petitions  for  adminis¬ 
tration  on  estate  of  Russell  J.  Bumap  of  Hopkinton,  Al¬ 
bion  G.  Bumap  of  Worcester  and  Charles  R.  Bumap  of 
Hopkinton  sureties.  21  May,  1876.  Mddx.  Probate  Rec¬ 
ords,  vol.  378,  p.  49. 

Will  of  Charlotte  M.  Bumap  of  Hopkinton,  Charles  R. 
Bumap,  executor.  To  said  Charles  R.  Bumap,  to  Walter 
M.  Bumap  and  Charles  L.  Bumap,  sons  of  Charles  R. 
Bumap,  a  lot  in  Holliston,  to  Jessie  M.  Bumap  and  Grace 
B.  Bumap,  children  of  Charles  R.  Bumap,  to  George  E. 
Bumap,  son  of  said  Charles  R.  Bumap,  to  my  son  Albion 
G.  Bumap,  to  Mary  F.  Bumap,  daughter  of  said  Albion 
G.  Bumap,  to  Charles  R.  Bumap  the  residue  in  tmst  for 
grandchildren  Herbert  T.  and  Charlotte  I[sabelle]  Bur- 
nap  during  their  minority.  25  October  1888.  Proved  1 
May,  1894.  Witnesses:  Willis  A.  Kingsbury,  Adelia  M. 
Rockwood,  J ames  G.  Whittemore.  Ibid.,  vol.  542,  p.  40. 

Children : 

490a.  Albion  Gustavus,  born  25  July,  1838,  in  Holliaton. 

400b.  Chables  Bussell,  bom  15  Ang.,  1882,  in  Hopkinton. 
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314.  Avebill  Bttbnap  (Buenbtt),  born  16  January, 

1798,  married  July,  1829,  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Betsey,  bom  20 
October,  1804,  daughter  of  James  and  Rhoda  (Pond) 
Riggs  of  Chelsea,  Vt. 

They  lived  in  Bethel  and  he  died  there  22  July,  1847, 
while  his  wife  died  there  11  August,  1877. 

Children,  bom  in  Bethel : 

491.  Mybon,  born  22  April,  1830;  died  14  April,  1802. 

492.  Jambs  C.,  born  9  July,  1887;  died  22  Aug.,  1900,  in  Bethel. 

493.  Hatde}?,  born  17  May,  1840;  died  probably  in  Huntington, 

Ohio. 

494.  Mabt,  born  2  Jane,  1842;  died  probably  in  Rutland,  Vt. 

315.  Jonathan  Bubnap  (Bubnett),  bom  14  July, 

1799,  married  at  an  unknown  date,  Augusta,  bom  20  June, 
1801,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Green)  Russell  of 
Stafford,  Conn. 

He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1824,  was  an 
Attorney  and  for  five  years  a  Judge.  He  lived  in  Ticon- 
deroga,  H.  Y.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there  6  Febru¬ 
ary,  1868,  but  no  date  for  his  wife’s  death  has  been  found, 
nor  have  the  records  of  any  children  appeared. 

319.  Harden  Bubnap  (Bubnett),  bom  8  July,  1781, 
married  before  1806,  probably  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Penel¬ 
ope  (Nellie),  bom  21  September,  1783,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Penelope  (Terry)  Chandler  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Bain- 
bridge  and  Coventry,  N.  Y. 

He  lived  at  Coventry,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1831  at  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  cooper,  carpenter 
and  farmer. 

His  wife  died  20  September,  1863,  aged  80,  and  he 
died  31  December,  1863. 

Children,  part,  at  least,  bom  in  Coventry : 

495.  Flobilla,  born  22  Nov.,  1806. 

496.  Nanot,  born  6  Sept.,  1808. 

497.  Bbbjamib. 

498.  Bbtsbt,  died  May,  1849. 

499.  Elbanob,  born  21  July,  1814. 

500.  Hbhbt  Chabdlbb,  born  1  Feb.,  1818. 

501.  Mabshali.  Tbbbt. 

502.  Sophia. 

503.  Robha,  born  31  Mar.,  1825,  in  Hartland,  Niagara  Oonnty,  N.T, 
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320.  William  Buei^ap  (Buenett),  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  he  is  given  in  the  Olmsted  Genealogy 
in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  may  have 
been  a  son  of  Beniamin  and  Elizabeth  Bumap. 

Child: 

604.  Chlob,  born  12  April,  1806;  died  12  Not.,  1866,  probably  in 
Union  City,  Mich. 

321.  Claeissa  Buenap  (Buenet),  bom  20  June, 

1781,  married  at  an  unknown  date,  Elisha,  bom  6  May, 
1777,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Martin)  Griffin. 

The  Griffin  family  was  prominent  in  town  and  church 
affairs  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  but  Elisha  Griffin  appears  to 
have  removed  to  Dekalb,  N.  Y.,  and  no  records  of  his 
family  have  been  found. 

322.  James  Buenap  (Buenet),  bom  16  September, 

1782,  married  16  January,  1805,  Amanda,  bom  2  March, 
1785,  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  whose  parents  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Parke  Genealogy,  but  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Parke  family  of  that  place. 

They  removed,  as  did  the  last  family,  to  Dekalb,  H.  Y., 
and  she  died  there  18  November,  1824,  but  the  date  of  his 
death  and  any  facts  as  to  his  children’s  marriages  are 
lacking. 

Children — Paeke. 

Jambs,  born  17  Oct,  1805. 

Bembdiot,  born  0  Oct,  1807. 

Amanda,  bom  21  Jan.,  1809. 

Clabibsa,  born  8  Dec.,  1810. 

Oboboe,  born  29  Oct,  1812. 

Asa,  born  8  Nov.,  1814. 

Avbbill,  born  26  April,  1818;  lived  in  Michigan  from  1819 
to  1809. 

Habbibt,  bora  14  Nov.,  1820. 

John,  born  28  Jnly,  1822. 

Calvin  M.,  bora  11  Nov.,  1824. 

323.  Chloe  BtJENAP  (Buenet),  bom  26  Jime  or 
July,  1784,  married  3  Febmary,  1807,  Martin,  born  12 
January,  1782,  at  Hampton,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lucy 
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(Martin)  Flint  of  Hampton.  She  died  29  November, 
1811,  at  Hampton  and  he  married  6  October,  1812,  Aae- 
nath  Morse  of  Randolph,  Vt.  He  died  27  February,  1855. 

Children — Flint  : 

Fhilknda.  born  1806;  died  1820. 

Habbibt  R.,  born  4  Feb.,  1810;  married  Lewis  Clark. 

Oaboline  S.,  born  19  Not.,  1811;  married  Samuel  Mann. 

324.  Elizabeth  Bttbnap  (Buenet),  bom  12  June, 
1786,  married  John  Spencer  of  Gouverneur,  H.  Y.,  hut 
further  particulars  are  lacking. 

325.  Phoebe  Buenap  (Buenet),  hom  19  Febmary, 
1789,  married  25  February,  1813,  Dan  Buckley  of  Hamp¬ 
ton.  In  Weaver’s  notes  is  a  letter  from  James  Burnett 
of  Scotland,  Conn.,  written  in  1863,  in  which  he  states 
that  this  Dan  Buckley  was  of  the  6th  generation  from  the 
Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  of  Concord,  Mass.  (John®,  Gershom*, 
John®,  Gershom®),  but  that  Dan  married  Dorothy  Olm¬ 
sted,  having  been  bom  in  1744,  and  died  in  1810  and 
there  is  no  other  Daniel  in  the  Bulkeley  Genealogy  who 
corresponds  to  this  man.  Ho  children  are  known. 

326.  Asenath  Buenap  (Buenet),  bom  18  April, 
1796,  married  26  January,  1814  (20  January  according 
to  Weaver),  James,  bom  28  October,  1785,  son  of  Asa 
and  Sarah  (Bidlack)  Abbot. 

They  lived  in  Hampton,  and  he  bore  the  rank  of  Cap¬ 
tain,  dying  there  in  a  snowstorm,  17  December,  1839. 
The  date  of  his  wife’s  death  does  not  appear. 

Children — Abbot. 

Cabolihb  Elizabeth,  born  28  Jan.,  1815;  married  Thomas 
Famham.  She  died  May,  1842. 

Habbiet,  born  14  Dec.,  1816;  married  Frederick  L.  Kisley. 

James  Bubbbtt,  born  SDec.,  1818;  married  Amanda  Atwood. 

Loba  Hammond,  born  21  May,  1821. 

A  Son,  born  23  Ang.,  1823;  died  23  Aug.,  1823. 

Ohloe  Eliza,  born  11  Oct.,  1824;  married  Thomas  Famham. 

William  Asa,  born  6  Feb.,  1827. 

Edwin,  bora  30  Sept.,  1829;  died  27  Nov.,  1830. 

Mabia  Cecilia,  born  12  Sept.,  1831. 
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327.  John  Bubnap  (Bubnett),  bom  1  July,  1793, 
married  at  an  unknown  date,  but  before  1825,  Cburilla 
M.,  whose  family  name  has  not  been  found.  They  re¬ 
moved  from  Hampton  to  Hew  York  City  and  he  died 
there  1  October,  1834. 

The  will  of  John  Burnett  of  the  City  of  Hew  York, 
late  of  Hampton,  Conn.  To  wife  Churilla  M.  Burnett, 
to  three  children,  John  Bodle,  James  Francis,  Lyman 
Cole,  to  two  daughters  Julia  Koena  and  Harriet  Hewel, 
his  wife  guardian  of  the  children  until  aged  21  or  married 
and  she  executrix.  Witnesses:  E.  Wheaton,  Elias  P. 
Phelps,  Joseph  Long.  Distribution  was  made  1  June, 
1842,  but  date  of  Probate  is  lacking.  Hampton  Probate 
Records. 

Bond  of  William  Burnett,  Jr.  (perhaps  Ho.  320),  and 
William  Brown  of  Hampton,  William  Burnett  guardian 
of  James  F.  Burnett  a  minor.  17  April,  1843. 

Children: 

604.  JoHX  Bodbi.  (or  Bodle),  born  abont  1826;  died  about  1860. 

606.  James  Fbanois. 

606.  Ltman  C01.E. 

607.  JCLIA  Robna. 

608.  Habbiet  Nbwbl. 

328.  Loba  Bubnap  '(Bubnett),  bom  9  August  1795, 
married  19  July,  1815,  Hezekiah,  bom  8  December,  1782, 
at  Hampton,  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Lucy  (Griflin)  Ham¬ 
mond.  She  died  17  January,  1817,  in  Cape  Vincent,  H. 
Y.,  and  he  married  22  April,  1819,  Hannah  Warren.  Be¬ 
fore  his  marriage  to  Lora  Burnett  he  had  married  26 
October,  1804,  Polly  Greenslit,  who  died  26  December, 
1814.  He  himself  died  in  July,  1873,  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming. 

Child — ^Hammond: 

Loba  B.,  bom  27  D«c.,  1816;  died  20  Dec.,  1856. 

332.  Lesteb  Bubnap  (Bubnet),  bom  29  October, 
1804,  married  1  June,  1828,  Olive  Brown,  bom  13  Octo¬ 
ber,  1809,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Brown)  Cleve¬ 
land. 
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Isaac  Cleveland  was  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  his  wife 
of  Brooklyn,  Conn.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  the  5th  Rai¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut  Militia  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  removing  thence  to  become  a  farmer  in  Michigan  and 
later  to  Long  Bar,  California,  where  he  died  6  September, 
1870,  while  his  wife  died  14  December,  1876,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Children,  bom  in  Hampton:  (There  may  have  been  oth¬ 
ers.) 

609.  Wbllinoton  Clbvbland,  born  21  Sept.,  1829;  died  after  1879 

in  San  Francisco. 

610.  Edwabd  Wobthinoton,  born  29  Oct.,  1842;  died  22  Sept., 

1895,  in  New  York  City. 

334.  Luthee  Buenett,  bom  18  January,  1796,  mar¬ 
ried  2  June,  1823,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Eliza,  bom  14 
November,  1799,  at  Worcester,  daughter  of  William  and 
Betsey  (Curtis)  Chamberlain  of  that  place. 

He  lived  in  Worcester  and  she  died  there  12  July,  1832, 
and  he  married  22  September,  1836,  Rebecca,  bom  about 
1798,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca 
(Grover)  Brimmer  of  Beverly,  widow  of  Edward  S.  Lang 
of  Salem.  She  died  apparently  in  Hlinois,  but  her  death 
is  recorded  in  Salem  23  September,  1842,  aged  44  and  he 
died  19  June,  1850,  aged  54,  in  Worcester,  being  called 
‘•'a  butcher”  in  the  State  Vital  Records. 

The  will  of  Rebekah  Burnett,  wife  of  Luther  Burnett 
of  Worcester,  Esq.,  now  a  resident  of  Tyngsborough. 
(Nothing  has  been  found  to  account  for  her  residence 
there.)  To  sister  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Cummings,  Rebecca  B. 
Whipple  my  niece,  to  brother  Daniel  Brimmer,  to  sister 
Mrs.  Hannah  G.  VTiipple,  to  sister  Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  Dennis, 
to  Dr.  William  T.  Richardson  in  tmst  for  George  Lang 
Cummings  my  nephew,  to  Robert  B.  Cummings,  Edward 
S.  Cummings,  Charles  Cummings  and  William  D.  Cum¬ 
mings  my  nephews.  To  T.  Edward  Whipple,  Emerson  C. 
Whipple,  Gwrge  S.  Whipple,  Joshua  J.  Whipple  my 
nephews,  to  Luther  Burnett,  Jr.,  my  husband,  to  his 
daughters  Dolly  C.  and  Elizabeth  Burnett,  to  Edward 
Symmes  Lang  Swallow,  son  of  Meza  Swallow  of  Tynga- 
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borough,  to  Mrs.  Deborah  L.  Richardson  my  sister  [in 
law]  her  brother’s,  my  late  husband’s  residence.  To  sister 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Page,  to  nephew  William  P.  Richardson, 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Cummings  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Cummings  and  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Dennis  my  sisters 
and  Rebeckah  B.  Whipple  my  niece,  to  nephew  George  S. 
Whipple,  to  Sarah  Y.  Dennis  my  sister.  Nephew  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Richardson,  executor.  19  June,  1840. 

Rebekah  B.  Burnett. 

Witnesses:  Augustus  Paine,  Horatio  Wood,  Abigail  A. 
Wood.  Proved  16  February,  1841.  Mddx.  Probate  Rec¬ 
ords,  vol.  183,  p.  57. 

Children,  bom  in  Worcester,  by  first  wife : 

511.  Dollt  Ghambbblain,  born  2  Jan.,  1825. 

512.  Elieabbth,  born  17  Sept.  (25  Sept.,  Oxford  Record),  1826. 

513.  Luthbb,  born  probably  before  1832. 

335.  Habvey  Bubnett,  bom  4  July,  1798,  married 
[(intention)  14  September,  1828,  Louisa  (Lucy),  bom  7 
June,  1799,  at  Oxford,  daughter  of  Nahum  and  Abigail 
(Crane)  Pratt.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Charlton, 
Oxford  and  Worcester.  His  wife  died  29  August,  1868, 
at  Dudley,  Mass.,  and  he  died  8  May,  1872,  at  the  same 
place,  ag^  74 :3 :4,  so  it  would  appear  that  he  was  living 
there  by  1868. 

Children,  bom  at  Charlton,  Oxford  and  Worcester: 

520.  Sabah  P.,  born  21  Jon.  1829,  died  21  Ang.  1854,  at  Worcester, 

insane. 

521.  Mabshall.  Sumbbb,  born  6  May  1830. 

522.  Elizabeth  Ghambbblain,  born  12  Oct.  1832,  died  20  Jnn. 

1848,  ae  15:8:8,  at  Dudley  and  was  bnried  at  Oxford. 

523.  Austih  Goolbdob,  born  11  Nov.  1834,  at  Oxford,  died  0  Oct. 

1006,  at  Webster,  Mass. 

524.  Luot  Akn,  born  7  Jnn.  1836,  at  Gharlton,  died  5  Dec.  1806, 

ae  60:5:0,  onmarried.  (See  below.) 

525.  Fbahois  Elswobth,  born  4  Jnn.  1838,  at  Oxford,  living  1016. 

526.  Emblinb  Jane,  born  16  Apl.  1842,  living  in  Worcester  1016. 

Note: — ^there  is  a  record  of  Samuel  Preston,  born  25  January  1829 
Oxford,  bnt  it  is  believed  to  be  an  error  for  the  record  of 
Sarah  P. 


(To  he  continues) 


ELIAS  HASKETT  DERBY 
1739  -  1799 

From  a  portrait  by  James  Frothingham  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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